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Baldwin appealed to the Trade Unions, both 
publicly and by a private communication, 
to call off the strike and to trust him personally to 
secure fair play for the miners. The appeal had a 
considerable effect, and we have no doubt at all that 
the promise implied in it was given with the utmost 
sincerity of intention. The plain fact, however, has 
emerged this week that those who trusted to that 
promise have been completely duped. In all that he 
said on Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. Baldwin 
appeared simply and starkly as the mouthpiece of 
the mineowners. His proposals give the mineowners 
practically everything they have ever asked for or 
hoped to get and they give the miners nothing—not 
even the hope of better times to come in a reorganised 
industry. We do not suppose that Mr. Baldwin himself 
sees the position in this light or recognises the extent 
to which he has forfeited the confidence of all those 
who sympathise with the miners or understand the 
urgent need for the reorganisation of the greatest of 
our national exporting industries. We are sure that he 
is the “honest man” he is reputed to be and therefore, 
of course, one of “‘the noblest works of God”; but un- 
fortunately something more than honesty is necessary 
for the making of a statesman. When Mr. Baldwin 
appeals for good will it is easy to believe that he is 
speaking from his heart, but when he discusses the future 
of the coal industry it is most difficult to believe that he 
understands in the least what he is talking about. 
. * . 
With the matter of the Tuesday speech we deal 
elsewhere. But three days earlier at Chippenham the 
Prime Minister made a speech which seemed to exhibit 


D URING the course of the General Strike Mr. 


an even grosser misunderstanding of the situation, 
and in particular of the meaning of the General Strike. 
He suggested that the latter was alien in origin, that 
the British Trade Unions had rejected Moscow but 
surrendered to the Amsterdam International, and 
that our Trade Union leaders were content to play 
second fiddle to Germany and to accept German 
leadership. We would suggest that a man who ‘is 
Prime Minister of England has no right to be so ill- 
informed. We expect such nonsense from freelance 
Die-hards, but Mr. Baldwin should and could know 
better. In the first place, the suggestion that the 
British Labour leaders are subservient to the German, 
or any other foreign, leaders is so exactly contrary 
to the facts as to be absurd in itself. In the second 
place, the German Labour leaders have always opposed 
and ridiculed the idea of the industrial General Strike. 
Their old phrase—which has become almost a catchword 
—is “general Streik ist general Unsinn”’ (General strike 
is general nonsense). If Mr. Baldwin had recalled the 
events in Great Britain in 1911 he should have recog- 
nised that it was absurd to speak of more recent events 
as being due to foreign influence, whether Bolshevik, 
German, or anything else. It is natural perhaps that 
he should not himself be very well informed upon 
such matters, but surely he ought amongst his advisers 
to have someone who could save him from such obvious 
errors. Right or wrong, the recent strike was not 
only purely but most distinctively English, both in 
its origin and in its conduct—and still more perhaps 
in the manner of its conclusion. 


* * = 


The notion, which appears to be prevalent in com- 
fortable suburbia, that the miners and their families 
are doing pretty well on Russian gold, is, of course, 
unfounded. The miners and their families are not doing 
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well at all; even in the better-off coalfields the pinch 
is very severe. Contributions from Russia, and other 
foreign countries, or from charitable funds at home, 
voluntary levies by Trade Unions, credit from Co- 
operative Societies—all these together bulk small 
beside the Poor Law relief that is being given in 
every mining district. The Ministry of Health has 
recently issued a circular, which has been warmly 
criticised, urging economy on the Boards of Guardians. 
It is suggested that the scale of relief should be kept 
down to the level of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act benefits. That means, for an ordinary unemployed 
man, 18s. a week for himself, 5s. for his wife and 2s. 
for each child. But the circular reminds the Guardians 
that the payment of relief to the men on strike is 
unlawful, and the maximum scale for the striker’s 
wife should be 12s. and 4s. for each child. In practice, 
no doubt, the wife and children allowance will be shared 
with the man, and such a sum is clearly inadequate. 
The circular further exhorts the Guardians to give a 
substantial proportion, not less in any event than a 
half, of the relief in kind, and to deduct the value of 
outside relief, such as school meals. Some Boards, we are 
told, have improved on this advice, and actually give 
the whole of their relief in grocery tickets—granted 
on loan. It appears to be not uncommon to refuse 
milk tickets, even when milk is really needed. 
* * * 


The Powers are still nonplussed by the action of 
the Chinese militarists—and not the “ Reds” this 
time !—in seizing the revenue of the Salt Gabelle. 
The matter is, of course, very serious. Several 
important loans, running into 18 or 14 millions sterling, 
are directly secured on the salt revenue, and it is likely 
enough that, if the Tuchuns find they can seize this 
with impunity, they will presently lay hands on the 
Customs Administration. That, in the words of the 
Times correspondent, is “the last bulwark of China’s 
credit and the only remaining security for foreign 
bondholders,” and its collapse, whilst it might cause 
rejoicing in Moscow, could hardly benefit China. So 
far the interested foreign Governments have shown 
no disposition to take the “ vigorous action ” to which 
they are being urged. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in 
a cautious reply to a question in the House on Tuesday, 
said that the situation was engaging the anxious 
attention of H.M. Government, and that the British 
Minister at Peking was in close touch with the repre- 
sentatives of other Powers. And he added that our 
difficulties are greatly increased by the absence of 
an effective Central Government in China. That, 
indeed, is painfully obvious; and it is also pretty 
obvious that there is not likely to be an effective 
Central Government in China until there is an honest 
common policy among the Powers. At present each 
is playing for its own hand in its own way, and half 
a dozen Chinese factions are doing the same. 

* * * 


One of the most sensational investigations held in 
America during recent years is concerned with the 
enormous sums of money spent by, or on behalf of, 
the three Republican candidates for the senatorial 
nomination in Pennsylvania—Pepper, Vare, and Pin- 
chot. There is little to choose between them. The 
backers of Senator Pepper spent over a million dollars ; 





—_ 





and this, it should be noted, not upon the election, 
which is still to come, but merely over the “ primary” 
that decides which aspirant shall stand as party can. 
didate for the Senate. As matters are to-day jp 
a great State of 9,000,000 inhabitants, political expendi- 
tures must be inflated, but the Pennsylvania incident 
is helping the American people to realise how vast 
is the muney power embodied in the party that is now 
in office. Meanwhile, there is evidence of a rapid 
change in the standing of the Coolidge Administration, 
which so recently as three months ago appeared to 
be invulnerable. In five or six States the Coolidge 
candidates have gone down in the primaries, and as 
a consequence the managers of the Republican party 
are anxiously reviewing the situation with their eyes 
upon the Congressional elections to be held in November, 
Many seats must inevitably be lost to the Democrats ; 
the disgruntled farmers of the West and the Wets 
now assuming the offensive in the Atlantic States 
will see to that. Such a loss, even when heavy, does 
not directly affect the Administratiun, which always 
expects reverses in the election falling in the middle 
of the presidential term. The important point about 
the present shift of public opinion is that it seems to 
portend a dissolution of what the American papers 
call the Coolidge myth. 
* * * 


The latest outburst of Hindu-Moslem enmity, this 
time at Rawal Pindi in the North-West, comes at a 
moment when in other provinces of India the political 
leaders are making despcrate attempts to prevent a 
complete break-up of the Swarajist-Moslem entente 
before the campaign for the Assembly elections is 
formally opened. Alike in Western India and in 
Bengal the intensity of communal hatred has, during 
the past year, made the policy of Hindu-Moslem co- 
operation, begun by Mr. Gandhi, look miserably 
unreal, since all authorities agree that the present 
bitterness between the two sides is worse than it has 
been for at least a generation. In Bengal, where 
C. R. Das had carried the compact to the point of 
a formula for dividing the spoils of office, a tentative 
decision has been reached at a conference of the 
provincial Congress Committee. It supports Mr. Sen- 
Gupta, the Swarajist leader, in his effort to preserve, 
largely for electoral purposes, some remnant of the 
amended pact made some months ago; but the Indian 
Press intimates plainly enough that no vote of this 
kind can avail to produce a working arrangement 
with the Mohammedans or to reduce the chaos of the 
autumn election scene. Lord Lytton, the Governor 
of Bengal, coming to England on leave, will have a 
report to make which must cast a strange light upon 
the background of the Swarajist demand for a revision 
of the Constitution before 1929. 

* * * 


In the House of Lords this week, Lord Banbury 
once more produced his well-known Bill to repeal the 
Trade Disputes Act, but withdrew it till next month, 
in the hope that the Government would in the meantime 
introduce legislation on the same lines. Lord Salisbury, 
for the Government, refused to give any pledge, and 
made it clear that Lord Banbury had received no 
undertaking. Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Chippenham 
contained the usual prescriptions of good will, without 
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throwing any light on the Cabinet’s intentions. It 
seems, however, to be the fact that the Cabinet has 
under consideration some plan for amending, if not 
for repealing, the Act. It is suggested that the law 
relating to picketing may be stiffened up, so as to 
make picketing at a man’s home unlawful, and that 
some attempt may be made to provide for compulsory 
ballots before a strike, as well as to interfere with the 
collection of the political levy. We are loath to believe 
that the Government will be unwise enough to act in 
this way; but after this week's events, there will be 
the less cause for surprise at any further acts of folly 
which it may commit. The effect, of course, will be 
to strengthen both the Trade Unions and, still more, 
the political side of the Labour movement. The 
more the Conservatives embark on obviously partisan 
attacks on the Unions, the more will the workers— 
including the hitherto Conservative working men— 
rally to their support, and the mere issues of party 
will become identified with issues of class. But 
perhaps the reception of the Government's partisan 
action in the coal dispute will yet persuade it to draw 
back and once more disappoint Lord Banbury and 
Mr. Macquisten. In the interests of the public, we 
hope it will. 

* * * 


We are inclined to agree with Mr. G. G. Coulton 


‘that, despite the foolish opposition to the grace offered 


by a number of academic die-hards, Mr. MacDonald 
would have been well advised to accept the offer of 
an honorary degree from Cambridge University. There 
is, indeed, a long and honoured tradition against the 
opposing of such graces; but, when a certain number 
of the more foolish “* dons ” lost their heads and their 
tempers, it might have been best to let their weakness 
be exposed by taking the matter to a vote. We can 
hardly suppose that even under present conditions 
they would have found much support; for it must 
be obvious that, unless men of opposite political 
convictions can agree to treat one another as honest 
men, the whole basis of our social, as well as of our 
political, life will have to be altered. We should be 
very sorry to think of the Universities as taking a 
leading part in this change; and we are glad to see 
that a large number of Cambridge men have promptly 
repudiated the action of the organisers of opposition 
to Mr. MacDonald. In itself, the episode is of trifling 
importance; but it indicates certain dangers from 
which we are apt comfortably to deem ourselves 
immune. And, on the particular issue, it would be 
wise of the Universities to remember that some day 
there will be another Labour Government, and that 
if they allow themselves to become partisan seminaries 
of a party or a creed, they cannot hope for that measure 
of public support which they increasingly claim, and 
which we very much wish to see them enjoy. Fortu- 
nately the folly in this case is not that of the University 
as a whole, but merely of some of its members; but 
these distinctions are not so clear to outsiders as those 
inside may suppose. 
. * * 


The Women’s Co-operative Guild has been holding its 
annual conference this week at Newcastle. This is 


by far the most representative gathering in the year, 
not of women workers in industry, but of working 
women, the wives and mothers of working-class families. 
A strong resolution in support of the miners was carried 
unanimously, and there was a long discussion on the 
attitude of women towards the entry of the Co-operative 
Movement into politics. One or two delegates upheld 


the traditional view that politics are out of place in the 
Co-operative Societies; but the overwhelming mass 
of the delegates was clearly against them, and in favour 
of the strengthening of the Co-operative Party and its 
alliance with Labour. It is largely due to the great 
influence of the Women’s Guild that women are now 
playing a much greater part in Co-operative manage- 
ment than a few years ago. There are still, indeed, a 
number of Societies run almost wholly by their male 
members ; but the number of women on Management 
Committees shows a steady increase. The Women’s 
Guild has been a great educational influence among 
working women, and is still doing a great work. The 
Trade Union movement will always be run mainly by 
men; but there is no reason why, before long, women, 
who are the chief customers of the “ Co-ops.,” should 
not preponderate on its controlling bodies. Already, 
the Women’s Guild Conference is in many respects a 
more democratic and representative meeting than the 
Co-operative Congress. 
* * * 


Wembley—the site and buildings of the Exhibition— 
was put up for sale in one Jot this week, and failed to find 
a purchaser. This does not greatly surprise us; for 
the enterprise is really too big to be either developed 
as an exhibition, or applied to other uses, by any 
private group of purchasers. Nothing has been heard 
lately of the plan to develop the site as a new garden 
suburb ; but it is surely well worth consideration, both 
by the Government and by the local authorities in the 
Greater London area. If the place has to be sold by 
lots, it is certain that before long most of it will be 
developed as a new residential area; but in that case 
the district will probably be allowed to grow without 
planning under the haphazard conditions which apply 
to most suburbs. If financial conditions and house 
costs and rents were normal, probably a private syndi- 
cate would be able to take the area in hand with some 
chance of developing it on a definite plan. But if this 
is out of the question under present conditions public 
money, or at least public guarantees, ought to be 
made available. Properly managed, a garden suburb at 
Wembley could be both a reasonably paying proposition 
and a great benefit to Londoners. Left to private 
speculators, it will probably be sold at a heavy loss to 
become an eyesore to future generations. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Nationalist Ireland 
Americanised its politics, in Unionist Ulster transatlan- 
tic influences have made themselves most strongly felt 
in the sphere of religion. Historically Northern Pres- 
byterianism derives from Scotland, but nowadays the 
Middle West has become its Mecca. The strongest 
party in the Church is breast-high for Prohibition 
on the model of the Volstead Act, and a powerful 
section is equally determined, as debates in the General 
Assembly last week made clear, that the banner of 
Fundamentalism shall float as triumphantly over 
Belfast as over Dayton. Materials for a heresy hunt 
were found in the lectures of a Professor of Theology 
in the Assembly’s College who was charged with 
unorthodox utterances. The hunt was started by a 
minister, but it was laymen rather than the clergy 
who took up the cry, and set going the new Bible 
Standards League, an organisation of which more 
is likely to be heard in the near future. For the 
present the heresy charge has been held up, as it was 
preferred in a manner that violated the provisions 
of the Church Code, but the storm raised was so fierce 
that Modernists, who had hoped to carry a proposal 
modifying the formula of subscription which Presby- 
terian ministers are required to sign, deemed it wiser 
to beat a retreat. The Fundamentalist campaign 
may be expected to have political reactions, since 


its leaders are well aware that they stand to improve 
A2 
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the position in the Church and gain recruits at the 
expense of their opponents by pressing the demand 
for Prohibition upon Sir James Craig’s Government. 
In the South our political Fundamentalists have 
added to the gaiety of the nation by announcing that 
Mr. Art O’Connor, who was left at the bottom of the 
poll in a recent Parliamentary election, is now “ Presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic.” Except as a move in 
Miss MacSwiney’s game of squeezing out Mr. de Valera, 
the transfer of the shadowy title has no political 
importance. 
- * . 

Po.iTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The Cabinet are far 

from being a happy family just now, although their 

differences have not been much reflected in the Press. 
They were by no means agreed in the first instance on Mr. 
Churchill’s betting tax, on which Mr. Baldwin made a volte face. 
It was embarassing, therefore, when this week Mr. Churchill was 
unmasked as the profligate Chancellor, and compelled to promise 
a modification of his scheme. In private there had been some 
strong speaking at deputations, representing the social side of 
racing and horse-breeding, as well as “ bookies.” This was 
backed up by the sporting element in Mr. Churchill’s old party, 
the strength of which he had overlooked. He must now bring 
up a reduced tax on Report. I am told that he meant to stand 
firm, for, by under-estimating the yield, he had hoped to rake 
in not six but ten millions of revenue. It is a favourite trick of 
modern Chancellors, now that exact budgeting has gone by the 
board. 

* * * 


Next, the Cabinet are still boggling over the coal stoppage. and 
I find the general opinion at Westminster is that their last effort, 
to amend the Seven Hours Day Act, so that the miners may work 
another hour, has made things worse. The miners’ representa- 
tives are furious, and there is already talk of withdrawing the 
safety men from the mines by way of retaliation. This would be 
calamitous. Mr. Baldwin, apparently, took this quick turn on 
a very hasty gathering up of lobby opinion by his secretaries. He 
was, perhaps, distracted by the conflict in the Cabinet between 
such would-be mediators as Lord Birkenhead, and the pugna- 
cious Bridgemans and Amerys, who want no Government in- 
tervention. The rest of his proposal, to bring in some belated 
legislation for reorganising the mines, was, I believe, due in part 
to the arguments of “F. E.” In the midst of this imbroglio 
Ministers have been suddenly plunged into the curious Conser- 
vative storm over the Moscow money, and find themselves quite 
unable to placate their followers. Sir Austen Chamberlain takes 
a very stiff attitude, and resents—not for the first time—the 
idea that he should be dictated to by his party on the sacrosanct 
subject of foreign policy. He is not popular in his Party just now. 
**Too much buckram,”’ is one Tory saying. But he continues to 
oppose the representations of the rank and file that diplomatic 
relations with the Russian Government should be broken off. 

* * . 


Although Lord Oxford’s illness has calmed the quarrels of 
Liberal leaders, I find one question constantly asked in the 
lobby. Why did Lord Oxford so firmly believe that Mr. Lloyd 
George had made advances to the chief Labour leaders with a 
view to joining their Party in a sensational manner if the General 
Strike continued? This legend was shattered by the letter from 
Mr. Snowden which Mr. Lloyd George read at the candidates’ 
meeting. But I hear that it was put before Lord Oxford in 
writing as a statement of proved facts. He was not, apparently, 
told that it had been ingeniously pieced together from hearsay 
and suspicion. Suspicion of Mr. Lloyd George in this case seems 
to have warped the minds of the amateur Asquithian detectives. 
It proves to have grown out of little more than the neighbourli- 
ness existing between Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lloyd George in the 


country. . . . 


Lord Oxford’s illness, coming at a psychological moment, and 
preventing his attendance at the Weston-super-Mare meetings, 
is generally thought to have thrown the balance of advantage in 
the Liberal Party over to Mr. Lloyd George’s side, though there 
was a quick aitempt by the Asquithians to counter this by the 
appeal to Lord Grey to step into the breach. The suggestion of a 
temporary compromise leader is now being made. But although 
Lord Reading and others have been mentioned, so far what 
appears to be the obvious name has not been put forward— 
that is, Lord Beauchamp’s. He refused to sign the letter of the 
other prominent Liberals attacking Mr. Lloyd George, and he 
has constantly played a part as peacemaker behind the scenes. 


—$—— 


“ PRETTY HOPELESS ” 
- Mr. Baldwin’s blunders there has been 


none more tragically foolish than the decision 

which he announced to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. The Government’s plan for settling the 
coal dispute is in effect a capitulation to the mine- 
owners’ claims. It gives them the substance; it 
offers the shadow—and a dim shadow at that—to 
the miners and to the nation. It will, of course, settle 
nothing. It may possibly help to break the will of 
the men, but it will certainly intensify the bitterness 
in every coalfield. It promises neither peace nor 
efficiency in the industry. In short, it leaves the 
situation, as Mr. Vernon Hartshorn said, “ pretty 
hopeless.” 

For many weeks past Mr. Baldwin has been shilly- 
shallying—deploring, as we all deplore, the obstinacy 
of the two parties in the dispute and their unwillingness 
to come to any sort of terms. But this intransigence 
was as plain a couple of months ago as it is now, and 
friends and opponents alike of the Prime Minister 
have been insisting that it was his duty, in the interests 
of the community, to make peace. Peace was possible, 
and is possible now, we believe, on the lines of the Coal 
Commission’s Report. Mr. Baldwin appeared—or pre- 
tended—to believe so himself in April, but he had not 
the courage to put his belief to the test. To-day, 
even the pretence of belief is gone. He has, of course, 
kind words to say of some of its recommendations, and 
he proposes to carry some of them out. But some of 
the most important of them he drops, and on one point 
—and that the most crucial, as he is perfectly aware— 
he deliberately flies in the face of the Samuel Report. 
He proposes to “follow closely” the Commissioners’ 
suggestions for colliery amalgamation. Though those 
suggestions, as we have pointed out in these columns, 
are not nearly drastic enough, they are certainly 
better than nothing. He proposes also to put a levy 
on royalty-owners to be devoted primarily to the 
provision of pithead baths. And he will make mining 
a closed industry by excluding any new entrant 
over eighteen years of age, except by consent of the 
Ministry of Labour. But other recommendations, 
including the nationalisation of royalties and the 
municipal distribution of coal, find no place in his 
programme. As for the proposal of centralised selling, 
for which Sir Alfred Mond argued, Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland announced that the Government had heard 
of it, and was even going to set up a Committee to 
go into the question. But he showed little appreciation 
of its importance. 

Such is the jam which Mr. Baldwin takes from the 
Report. The powder, which this jam does little to 
conceal, is the prescription not of the Report, but 
of the evil counsellors at the Government’s elbow. 
This powder of longer hours is, we are convinced, not 
merely a useless remedy for the present discontents in 
the coal industry. It is certain to be a harmful irritant. 
The case against it has been stated over and over 
again. It is not simply that the miners are opposed 
to the increase of the working day, and that if this day 
were lengthened by one hour, it would, in the words of 
the Royal Commission’s Report, be “longer by half-an- 
hour to an hour than that of miners in any European 
coalfield of importance except Upper Silesia.”” There 
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js the question of the economic effects of such a lengthen- 
The owners reckon on a large increase of output 
—say from 20,000,000 to 80,000,000 tons a year. And 
where is the market for all this, having regard to the 
existing glut in the trade? Suppose, however, that 
it is not a greater output that we are to look for, 
but the same output as at present, then the effect of 
the eight hours’ day would be the unemployment of a 
t host of men, to be maintained—who knows for 
how long ?—by the State. And, finally, if the British 
coal-owner thinks to defeat his foreign competitors 
by bringing down his costs in this way, can they not, 
on their side, counter by lengthening their hours also ? 
Despite the powerful arguments against it, the 
Government, as we know, has long been hankering 
after an increase of hours. Mr. Baldwin was indignant 
at the suggestion that his present policy had been 
thrust upon him by the mine-owners. No! he “himself 
felt more than a month ago, without any communica- 
tion with anyone on the subject, that the easiest 
way to resume negotiations would be on the matter 
of hours.” It is a pity that he did not communicate 
with someone among the very large and well-informed 
body of people who could have told him of his error! 
His present plan is not to repeal the Seven Hours Act, 
but to keep it on the Statute Book, side by side with 
anew Act “to enable an extra hour to be worked 
during a period of time.” He has, he declares, 
received 
“positive assurances from the owners that on the basis of 
an eight hours’ day . . . there are certain districts, producing 
approximately half the output of the country, in which the 
men will be offered a continuance of their existing wages for 
July, August and September, and that over more than half 
the rest of the country the reduction asked, if one is asked at 
all, will be something materially less than the 10 per cent. drop 
that the offer already made by the owners on the eight hours’ 


basis contemplated as a maximum, and the men during July, 
August and September will be guaranteed that wage.” 


But why does Mr. Baldwin think the miners will be 
any readier to accept an eight hours’ day now than they 
were before, or to accept it any the more cheerfully 
because they are told that the Seven Hours Act is to 
remain—a dead letter !—on the Statute Book? There 
is no sign of their weakening in their opposition to an 
increase of the working day, and Mr. Baldwin in fact 
offers no evidence. What he says is that he regards this 
sacrifice as the preferable alternative to the greater 
sacrifice of wages. There was, it is true, a half-hearted 
attempt by the Minister of Labour, later in the debate, 
to extract some support from the Royal Commission 
for this policy. But the passage which he cited from the 
Report simply showed what everybody knows—that 
the Commission, after expressing its strong disbelief 
in a longer working day, admitted that the Government 
might have to sanction it in the event of both employers 
and workmen proposing it. ‘Ifthe Miners’ Federation,” 
they said, “ came forward with such a request, it would 
be difficult to argue that the State should refute it.” 

¢ Miners’ Federation, however, has made no such 
request, nor even has the suggestion been adopted of 
taking the opinion of all the coalfields on the matter. 
Mr. Baldwin has decided it himself, and his decision is 
against the judgment of the Coal Commission and 
against the desire of the miners. It only happens, by a 


curious coincidence, to agree with the desire of the 
owners ! 


Nor is this all. Increased hours are not, in the 
Government’s plan, a real alternative to reduced wages. 
They are, as in the owners’ plan, coupled with reduced 
wages, and all that is urged in favour of the eight 
hours’ day is that it will lessen the severity of the wage 
cuts. So Mr. Cook’s slogan—‘t Not a minute on the 
day, not a penny off the pay ”—is, it seems, to be met 
with the Government’s slogan, “ Sixty minutes on the 
day ; and some shillings off the pay, but not quite so 
many shillings as would have to come off with the 
seven hours’day.” We see very little prospect of the 
miners being captivated by this “ alternative.” They 
will look, we fear, with profound suspicion on Mr. 
Baldwin’s scheme. They will want to know what 
reliance can be placed on the positive assurances he has 
got from the owners as to the maintenance of existing 
rates in certain districts, and the comparatively slight 
reductions in others. What are such assurances worth, 
however honestly they may be given, in the present 
state of the coal industry and of coal markets ? What 
guarantee has the miner that, after he has consented 
to work an extra hour in return for no reduction—or 
only a slight reduction—of wages, he will not presently 
be faced with another cry of distress from the mine- 
owner and a demand that wages shall, after all, be 
reduced again ? 

In view of all that has happened, we cannot say that 
the miners are not justified in entertaining such suspi- 
cions. That does not mean, of course, that they are 
justified in resisting any reduction of wages in any 
circumstances whatsoever. They will have to make a 
temporary sacrifice, but they can and should in return 
get firm guarantees of what is, alike to them and to 
the whole country, of supreme importance—the 
reorganisation of the coal industry. Yet it is precisely 
to this that the Government has shown an almost cynical 
indifference. We are not sure whether the Prime 
Minister has any clear ideas on the subject at all. In 
the course of his speech on Tuesday he paid some lip- 
service to the Coal Commission’s views, and he promised 
a Bill which he “ thinks it may be possible to pass into 

law this session.” But his speech, as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has said, hardly showed a glimmer of 
appreciation of the problem that confronts the nation. 
A considerable part of it was actually taken up in 
warning his hearers against putting exaggerated hopes 
in reorganisation. If, then, we are not to put at least 
very strong hopes in reorganisation, in what are we 
to put them? In a perpetual meek submission on the 
part of the miners? In a spontaneous change of 
heart and change of policy on the part of the mine- 
owners? In a miracle? The plain truth is that a 
drastic reorganisation is essential not only to peace 
in the industry, but to the salvation of the industry. 
The very least that the Government ought to do is to 
go as far as the Coal Commission went. If something 
more than a truce is to be secured, we believe it will.be 
necessary to go much farther. The problem cannot be 
solved, as Mr. Hartshorn showed in his trenchant 
reply to the Prime Minister, by lower wages or longer 
hours, or by a subsidy, or by sporadic amalgamations. 
Unification is wanted. It is useless, no doubt, to ask 
Mr. Baldwin to go back to the Sankey Report. But is 
it too late for him to go back to the Samuel Report ? 
If it is, then we believe that the verdict of the country, 
not only on the industrial situation, but on his Govern- 
ment, will be—‘ pretty hopeless.” 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE LATE 
GENERAL STRIKE 


E are now, perhaps, far enough removed from the 

\ \ events of the so-called General Strike to form at 

least some provisional estimate of its significance. 
Many obscurities indeed remain; the inwardness of the 
negotiations between Sir Herbert Samuel and the Trade 
Union leaders is still by no means clear ; the exact relations 
between the General Council and the Miners’ Federation 
have not yet been explained, nor are likely to be until the 
coal dispute is ended. But, in any judgment on the lessons 
of the strike, these are points of relatively minor importance. 
We are concerned rather with the strike itself, than with any 
particular misunderstandings that arose in the course of it. 

Two things, we think, stand out plainly as the main 
lessons of the strike. The first is that the human strength 
of the Trade Union movement is far greater than was 
believed by the public, or by the Government, or by either 
of the conflicting parties. And the second is that, no matter 
how strong Trade Unionism may be, it cannot, by the use 
of purely industrial methods, hope to stand up directly to 
the power of the modern State. A stoppage on a scale 
sufficient to hold up the vital services of the country will 
inevitably call into being an energy sufficient to keep those 
services going long enough for the strike to collapse or melt 
away. In this sense, however great the working-class 
loyalty behind it, a ‘“‘ General Strike ”’ can never be a direct 
success. Formally at least it will always be the strikers 
who have to give way. 

This, of course, assumes that the strike is conducted 
as a strike and as nothing more. If behind the strike there 
existed a revolutionary movement, or if the strike were called 
as a protest against a war or, as in Germany a few years ago 
against a Monarchist coup d'état, then quite different forces 
would come into play, and the result would depend on quite 
different factors. No one can prophesy in general terms the 
results of a revolutionary or counter-revolutionary move- 
ment. But the late General Strike was at no point 
revolutionary either in conception or in method. It was an 
exceptionally orderly industrial stoppage on an unprece- 
dentedly large scale. And the Government, up to the 
moment when it was called off, had refrained almost as 
carefully as the strike leaders from provoking acts of 
violence. The movement must be judged purely as a strike, 
and not as an inchoate and abortive revolution. For 
nothing is clearer than that neither leaders nor followers at 
any time conceived the idea of going beyond the immediate 
ebjective of the stoppage—the sympathetic support of the 
miners in their stand for a living wage. 

This is, indeed, one of the criticisms that are now being 
hurled at the General Council by extremist critics. The 
strike, say the Communists, was doomed to failure from the 
first, just because it was a mere strike and not a revolutionary 
movement, and because it was run by leaders who had no 
faith in revolution. Whether these critics suppose that a 
revolutionary movement under present conditions would 
have stood a better chance of success is not very clear. To 
any sensible person it was plain before the strike, and plainer 
still while the strike was in being, that the great mass of 
British workers, while they were ready enough to stop 
work on a broad industrial issue, neither wanted a revolution 
nor had any intention at all of taking part in one. 

We judge the strike, then, purely as a sympathetic indus- 
trial strike on an unusually large scale—large enough to 
call into play both the forces of the State and the self- 
protective instincts of the middle-class section of the 
public. And we say that it showed how the State, with 
this backing, will always be strong enough to keep the most 





vital services going, and so to outlast the strikers’ power of 
combined resistance. For, at a pinch, and if the cost jg 
treated as unimportant, these services can be kept in action 
with the aid of a very small supply of skilled labour; ang 
volunteers, while they inevitably damage machines and 
work with less efficiency than ordinary workers, do quite 
well enough to carry on for a considerable time. 

This is one lesson of the late strike; and those who 
concentrate their attention on this aspect of it are disposed 
to pronounce the whole movement a complete failure 
But how does this square with the undoubted satisfaction 
felt by a large number of Labour supporters ? Even many 
Labour men who are very dissatisfied with the way the 
strike was managed appear to be pleased with its general 
results. Nor is this a merely negative satisfaction. They 
believe that the strike has brought their cause real and 
positive gains. 

On its negative side this attitude can be easily under 
stood. It is not too much to say that the collapse of the 
Triple Alliance in 1921, on what has ever since been known as 
** Black Friday,” spread through the Trade Union movement 
a real feeling of shame. Members of other Unions felt both 
that the miners had been “let down,” and that Trade 
Unionism as a whole had made an inglorious showing, 
“* Never again ” became the slogan expressing a strong and 
widespread sentiment. In July, 1925, and again in April,1926, 
the other Unions felt simply that, whatever might happen, 
they must not give the miners cause again to say they had 
been let down. And, when the strike call had come and 
been obeyed, many Trade Unionists were inclined to say 
with pride, “ Well, whatever may come, this time we have 
done it.”” In short, like Mr. Shaw’s Blanco Posnet, the 
Trade Unionist who came out in support of the miners may 
have “‘ cursed himself for a fool; but he lost the rotten feel 
all the same.” 

This is why many people in the Labour movement who 
have no belief in the General Strike as an effective weapon 
are glad that this particular strike happened. Without it 
the Trade Union movement would have “ felt rotten”; 
but it does not feel at all rotten to-day. Moreover, the 
satisfaction is positive as well as negative. Already there is 
a marked upward tendency in Trade Union and Labour 
Party membership. The workers who struck together have 
got a new sense of community out of their common action. 
They will be more disposed for some time to work together 
in Trade Unions, and to vote together at elections. North 
Hammersmith was only the first repercussion of the great 
strike on the electoral prospects of the various parties. 
Probably the nine days of the strike converted more 
Conservative and Liberal working men to “ Labour ”— 
temporarily at any rate—than nine years of ordinary propo 
ganda would have done. 

It is not, in short, too much to say that there are very few 
people indeed in the Labour movement to-day, either 
on its political or its industrial side, who regret the occurrence 
of the strike or are in the least ashamed of the part they 
played in it. The political section have gained not only 
by the accession of a very large number of new voters, but 
also by the fact that the General Strike has failed and that 
they will accordingly be relieved for a long time to come of 
the ungrateful task of proving on platforms that the 
industrial cannot be an efficient substitute for the political 
weapon. The majority of the industrialist leaders also 
have always distrusted and disliked the General Strike, 
though for different reasons. They prefer to fight— 
if fight they must—for definite objects affecting their ow? 
trade, and are very loath to see their funds depleted in ® 
general struggle in which in any event they and theif 
members have nothing to gain. So they, too, are glad that 
the experiment has been tried and failed, and that they 
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are not likely again, for a very long time to come, to be 
called upon to spend hundreds of thousands of pounds 
jn another such quixotic enterprise. The miners, of 
course, are dissatisfied with the close and the result of the 
General Strike, and so are the Communists and the Direct 
Actionists; but the latter are but a small minority, and 
there is very little real dissatisfaction elsewhere. 


In general, therefore, it may be said that the General 
Strike bubble has been pricked and that there is no likelihood 
of any attempt to employ this double-edged weapon again, 
in the same way, for a generation to come at least. It 
by no means follows, however, that the weapon will be 
altogether laid aside. It failed last month, but it did not 
break. On the contrary, the solidarity with which the 
men obeyed orders showed it to be even stronger than had 
been supposed. On a political issue on which the rest of 
the community was divided—for example, an unpopular 
war or an attempt by the Die-hards to restore to the House 
of Lords all its ancient powers—its strength might easily 
prove to be decisive. The assumption, of course, here is 
that of a Government attempting to defy the real wishes 
of the majority of the nation ; and this assumption may be 
regarded as extremely improbable. The fact remains, 
however, that the weapon of the General Strike may be, 
and certainly in many quarters will be, still regarded as 
one of the ultimate safeguards of democracy—and even of 
the Constitution ! 

There is one other way in which the General Strike 
might conceivably be used with good effect, and that 
is as a simple, though gigantic, demonstration of working- 
class opinion. For such a purpose it would, of course, 
have to be employed for a strictly limited period announced 
beforehand. There are many people in the Labour 
movement who think that this would have been the wisest 
course for the T.U.C. to have taken last month. They 
felt obliged to do something to show their sympathy 
with the miners. If they had simply announced that 
every Trade Unionist in the country would cease work for; 
say, seven days or four days or even one day as a demon- 
stration, it would have been impossible for the Government 
either to arouse the enthusiasm of the volunteers or to 
drag in the Constitutional red-herring ; for the real nature 
of the strike would have been obvious and insusceptible 
of misrepresentation, and the miners’ cause would probably 
have been much more effectively advertised and assisted. 


Our general conclusion, therefore, is that while the 
General Strike is a weapon which may again be used, in 
conceivable circumstances, it is most unlikely again to be 
abused or to be employed on occasions when the odds are 
against its success. It may be employed, in short, where 
public opinion is substantially in favour of its purposes. 
Then and then only can it succeed. ‘ But,” it may be 
asked, “would even success justify the use of so ‘ uncon- 
stitutional” a weapon?” To that question we should 
be inclined to give the pragmatic answer, for all sound 
political philosophy is necessarily pragmatic. If the 
General Strike, as recent events seem to have shown, 
can be successfully employed only when national opinion 
‘8 opposed to that of the Government, then we see no reason 
why its use should be unconditionally condemned by anyone 
but a Constitutionalist pedant. If, for example, Mr. 
Baldwin and one or two others of his saner colleagues 
were accidentally to be removed, and the Die-hard section 
of the Government were thereupon to attempt to use the 
fortuitous Tory majority to restore the veto of the here- 
ditary House, we should certainly not only support but 
most strongly advocate the use of the General Strike 
to force an election and thus preserve the balance of the 
Constitution. These are mere hypotheses, of course, but 
hypotheses which are perhaps worth pondering. 





MRS. BESANT’S MESSIAH 


N four successive Sunday evenings of this mid- 
summer season Dr. Annie Besant is delivering 


orations on “The Coming of the World Teacher, 
as seen by Ancient and Modern Psychology.” Queen's 
Hall on these occasions offers a scene which has no parallel 
in London. Every seat is occupied and nearly all of them 
are paid for. In worshipful silence 8,000 people rise as 
the indomitable woman nearing her eightieth year, white- 
haired, white-faced, white-robed, steps on to the stage. 
Before her, as she stands at the rail, is a heavy bank of 
flowers. Behind are members of the new Apostolate, 
purple-clad “ bishops” of the Liberal Catholic Churech— 
a late variation of Catholicism, as George Eliot would have 
said, unknown to Bossuet. No words are spoken save 
by the lecturer, and by her none save those of the formal 
address. Dr. Besant orates, in a style now practised by 
herself alone, for exactly an hour. She departs as she 
came, the congregation rising again in silence. She 
proclaims the coming of the World Teacher—the Lord 
Krishna, Maitreya, Christ. He is coming, she declares. 
He is already here. 

The World Teacher’s modest bazaar is close at hand. 
At No. 61 Baker Street you may find the blue-and-white 
shop-front of the Herald of the Star, quietly conspicuous 
in the long unlovely thoroughfare. Everything within 
bears the mark of ecstatic awaiting. The books, magazines 
and pictures all speak of the Advent. You may note a 
lonely turbaned Oriental on a mountain-slope; a bark 
arriving from the East bringing the Grail-Bearer to a 
kneeling figure—expectant Europe; a long vista of stair- 
way, with the divine Figure against the Star. The visitor 
to the shop is made welcome by grave and courteous 
assistants. A half-hour spent among the books and 
pamphlets will reveal to the ordinary inquirer, with his 
feet on the pavement, the existence of an extraordinary 
cult. Since its leader—or protector, as she is called— 
has recently adopted a more aggressive line of action, 
it would seem worth while to recall in outline the astounding 
story of the Messiah from Madras. 

Mrs. Besant broke away from Bradlaugh and _ the 
Secularists, surrendering to Madame Blavatsky and 
Theosophy, in 1889. Six years later she went out to 
India. She built up the Central Hindu College, and in 
1907, on the death of the American Colonel Olcott, became 
president of the Theosophical Society. At that time 
Mrs. Besant held a remarkable position in India. As 
head of the college at Benares she stood outside Indian 
politics ; she was a strong Imperialist, and had an influential 
Anglo-Indian following. But her election as president 
of the Society had not been carried without trouble. Her 
policy was under suspicion and her authority challenged. 
This was due, in large part, to the incidents of a distressing 
chapter in the affairs of the Society concerned with the 
teaching and conduct of C. W. Leadbeater, who after the 
death of H. P. Blavatsky was Mrs. Besant’s closest associate. 
Of the same age as herself, Leadbeater had been an Anglican 
curate until the mid-’eighties, when he joined Madame 
Blavatsky and became, among other things, the Society’s 
chief expert in the working out and exposition of Reincarna- 
tions. In 1906 Leadbeater’s resignation from the Society 
was forced after an inquiry into charges of sexual per- 
version. Mrs. Besant, with great reluctance, concurred ; 
but after becoming president she insisted upon Leadbeater’s 
reinstatement and won over the majority. A large minority 
seceded, under the leadership of Mr. G. R. S. Mead, the 
scholarly editor of The Quest. 

About the year 1910 it became evident that Mrs. Besant 
always incalculable, was moving in a startling new direction. 
She was speaking in strange messianic terms, while at 
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the Central Hindu College her chief lieutenant, Mr. G. S. 
Arundale, was active in the formation of a new esoteric 
Order. The cult of the Messiah had begun. 

Early in 1909 there was added to the clerical staff 
of the Theosophical Society’s headquarters at Adyar a 
Madrasi Brahmin named G. Narayaniah. He had been a 
tahsildar (sub-collector of revenue), and had retired from 
Government service with a small pension. Two of his 
four sons—J. Krishnamurthi and G. Nityananda—attracted 
the attention of C. W. Leadbeater, at that time a leading 
member of the Adyar community. He began by teaching 
the brothers to swim, and went on to interest himself in 
the spiritual destiny of the elder, then in his fifteenth 
year. Krishnamurthi, now named after the star Alcyone, 
proved to be a rich subject for this skilled genealogist, 
who traced thirty of his lives, beginning with the year 
21467 B.c., when he was born to King Leo of the Telugu 
country in Southern India and his wife Orion, and ending 
in 624 4.p. A lad with so wonderful a past not unnaturally 
captured the imagination of Mrs. Besant—the results, 
we may note in passing, being of great moment in Indian 
affairs. 

In 1910 she persuaded the father to hand over the two 
boys to her guardianship, in due legal form; but a few 
months only had elapsed when Narayaniah, alarmed by 
what he had seen and heard of Leadbeater’s contact with 
them, complained to Mrs. Besant, and made various 
efforts to have the boys kept apart from the tutor. These 
efforts were checkmated by Mrs. Besant, who took the 
brothers to Europe. And in 1912 the father brought a 
suit in the Madras Courts for the restitution of his minor 
sons. The affair, together with certain counter-suits 
for criminal libel brought by Mrs. Besant, made a cause 
célébre in India during 1913. Judgment was given for 
Narayaniah, Mrs. Besant being ordered to restore her 
wards to the father. The judgment, however, could 
not be operative, as Mrs. Besant and the Court knew. 
The elder brother, being on the eve of his eighteenth 
birthday, was in a position to defy the order of the Madras 
High Court. 

The judge gave it as his opinion that at the time of 
the adoption Mrs. Besant did not contemplate “ the 
development of the boy Krishnamurthi into a vehicle for 
the manifestation of supernatural powers.” She had 
usually been careful to speak of him as “ the vehicle ” 
of the Master. The father, it was acknowledged, had been 
tempted by the prospect of an English university training 
for his two sons. Nitya, although three years younger 
than J. K., had been in a higher class at school, and was 
destined by Mrs. Besant for the Indian Civil Service. 
He drops out of the story, for he died in California, of 
tuberculosis, in 1925. 

Before the institution of the lawsuits the legend of the 
Advent had grown apace. The Order of the Star was 
developed, and at Benares, in December, 1911, Alcyone, 
as head of the Order, was handing certificates to the new 
members, when 

suddenly the whole atmosphere changed and great vibrations 

thrilled through the hall, the slender boyish figure took on a 

surprising majesty . . . All who were present felt the might of the 

Power manifested in their midst. 

Alcyone’s name had already been attached to a very 
little book, At the Feet of the Master, the substance of which, 
communicated by the Great Ones, had been put into 
English for him by Leadbeater. The youth was treated 
with the deepest reverence, which Mrs. Besant, it would 
appear, sought at times to restrain. The Annunciation 


imperilled her position in the Theosophical movement, 
and she suffered in consequence the heaviest reverse of her 
astonishing career—the loss of the Central Hindu College, 
upon which she had lavished the devotion of at least fifteen 
years. 











Then came the War. Krishnamurthi seemed to ly 
forgotten. It had been announced that he would enter ap 
Oxford college in 1914; but there was war service to be 
done, and he learned to drive a motor-car. Mrs. Besant 
returned to politics and journalism. She founded the Home 
Rule for India League, was interned as an extremist, and 
released in order to further the Montagu Reform scheme. 
She joined Gandhi, and broke with him; then, arguing 
eloquently that India must frame its own Constitution, 
she set going the organisation which framed the Commop. 
wealth of India Bill—an enterprise stillborn, since no 
party in India would adopt it. As an undertone to the 
Besantine appeals for Indian home rule came the recurring 
announcements of the imminent World Teacher; and at 
Adyar, Madras, on December 28th, 1925, Krishnamurthi, 
lately returned from America, was the centre of yet another 
manifestation, when, as he himself expressed it, all present 
were “ swallowed up in the glory.” 

He is now in semi-retreat at Wimbledon, as the work of 
preparation for the full Advent goes on. The Vehicle of 
the Master (it is noteworthy that Krishnamurthi is stil, 
authoritatively, so described) is to be guarded, or directed, 
by Twelve Apostles, whose company is about to be com. 
pleted. There is, of course, a special significance in the 
round number: for, as it is explained, the Judas must be 
included, and he who is first assailed by doubts may tremble 
in the knowledge of his own Judas character. It is not 
quite clear to an outside student how the Apostles are 
related to the episcopacy of the Liberal Catholic Church, 
The bench of bishops is large, with the Right Rev. C. W. 
Leadbeater presiding. That surprising old fellow—like 
Mrs. Besant, within a short hail of fourscore—is now in 
Sydney, New South Wales, directing a community of the 
Star at the Manor, where, as Lady Emily Lutyens 
charmingly tells us, the usual routine is “ a little bit difficult 
to describe, because it consists to a very great extent in 
hanging about and waiting for something to happen”! 
The life of the disciples is much more active in Europe, as 
we may see from the monthly organ of the Order, the 
Herald of the Star. There are wonderful talks around the 
camp-fire at Ommen in Holland, or elsewhere. Sometimes 
these are devoted to praise of the aspects of Krishnamurthi, 
care being taken to explain why, to the puzzlement of 
some, he should lay so much stress upon the amenities of 
life and appear even too well dressed. Or sometimes, 
again, the talk may turn upon the characteristics of “ that 
great Ego,” the “beloved Bishop Leadbeater.” The 
Herald of the Star is a most curious miscellany. In our dis 
tracted world of 1926, one may assert with some emphasis, 
you will not find a more revealing mirror of the time. 
Together with Dr. Besant’s orations it inevitably suggests 
the query, How does Krishnamurthi himself stand in all 
this, and what mind and attitude does he display? The 
answer is in the Herald month by month. Krishnamurthi 
prints answers to inquirers and comments by the way. 
With a little change of vocabulary, they would pass quite 
nicely in any magazine published by the uplift department 
of Lord Rothermere’s concern. Krishnamurthi himself, 
it should be said, makes no personal claims. He is clearly 
an attractive young man, of the same age as the Prince 
of Wales, and rather like him. 









































A SHORT WAY WITH TRADE 
UNIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Rome, June 1th. 
()° May 19th Signor Mussolini issued a manifesto 









to the Black Shirts of Italy, inviting them “‘ 
raise on high their banners” and celebrate the 
date as ‘“‘ the most luminous one of the Fascist revolution. 
As a matter of fact, the date of May 19th marked for any 
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plain man merely the Cabinet’s final approval of the rules 
of the new syndicalist law, and the assumption on the part 
of the Duce of his sixth portfolio; but it was only natural 
that it should have appealed to Mussolini as something 
much more exciting—the end, as he emphatically said in 
his manifesto, the definite end, of the “ agnostic, unwarlike, 
Demo-Liberal State.” 

Mussolini is a comparatively young man, and very young 
is the Party he is so strenuously leading; and everybody 
must have noted that it is particularly the young who 
always see in the end of any common episode something 
like the end of the world. It is only with the growing expe- 
rience of age that one learns to make a more cautious use 
of the word “‘ end,” feels not a few doubts as to the des- 
tructibility of things, and begins to see—as Mr. Chesterton 
humorously puts it—‘‘ the end of the end of the world.” 

No wonder, then, if the resounding proclamation of 
Mussolini that he and his Party have finally and thoroughly 
destroyed the Demo-Liberal State has left all experienced 
and thoughtful men rather sceptical, even admitting, as 
everybody must admit, that on paper Mussolini has really 
done that of which he boasted. On paper all Italian 
citizens, men and women alike, have ceased to exist, from 
May 19th onwards, as individuals. The basis of the 
Italian State has been entirely transformed, as it now no 
longer rests on the individual citizen, but on the guild. The 
whole of the population is at present being forcibly parti- 
tioned off and driven into three great Confederations (com- 
posed of a number of associations and federations)—the 
employers, the employed, and the professional men. 

It would be interesting to analyse in all its details this 
constitution, where there is something good and something 
new, but where all that is good is not new, and all that is 
new is not good. An analysis of the whole law, however, 
would require too much space, and I must confine myself 
here to a rapid survey of the provisions regarding the rela- 
tions between the first two confederations—those of the 
employers and the employed. No more strikes, no more 
lock-outs, say the triumphant Fascists: peace and justice 
in the labour world. It is, indeed, a promise of the mil- 
lennium, and it must be interesting to your readers, par- 
ticularly after the recent crisis, to know how this is to be 
brought about. 

By the law of April 3rd, 1926, now finally completed by 
the publication of its rules, Associations of employers and 
workers will be formed. Each of them will be legally 
recognised if, in the case of the former, it includes at least 
one-tenth of the employers residing in the district where 
the Association operates, and belonging to the category for 
which the Association was formed ; or if, in the case of the 
latter, those on its roll represent at least one-tenth of the 
workers residing in the district and belonging to such a 
category. To obtain legal recognition, however, Associa- 
tions must do more than look after the economic and moral 
interests of their members; they must also assist and 
instruct them, attend to their moral and national education, 
and the leaders must give a guarantee of personal capacity, 
probity, and firm national faith. The law empowers recog- 
nised Associations to represent all the employers and 
workers who belong to the same categories within a district, 
including those who are not members. Legally recognised 

lations impose an annual contribution, and all have to 
pay this, even those who have not been admitted to the 
Associations, or who have deliberately kept outside them. 
Only one Association can be legally recognised for each 
category. Other associations may exist de facto, but one 
only, the legally recognised body, is entitled under the law 
to represent each different category. 

As to the management, boards will be elected by the 
members, but the choice of the president or secretary of each 





board must be approved by the Minister of Corporations in 
agreement with the Minister of the Interior. Any resolution 
passed by the board must be communicated within eight 
days to the Prefect, who may annul it, and eventually 
dissolve the board, concentrating all powers in the hands of 
the president or secretary for a period not exceeding one 
year. Collective labour contracts agreed to by recognised 
Associations apply to all whom they represent, non-members 
as well as members. Trade Unions of State employees, of 
employees of provincial or municipal bodies, or of public 
philanthropic institutions, cannot obtain legal recognition. 
Class defence (strikes and lock-outs) is prohibited for all 
categories of employers and employed, and there are severe 
penal sanctions for those who infringe the law (from one 
month to seven years imprisonment, and fines from 2,000 
to 100,000 lire, according to different cases). All disputes 
regarding collective agreements are under the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Appeal acting as Labour Courts. This 
jurisdiction is compulsory in all disputes between employers 
and employees as to the application of existing contracts. 
Where, however, the dispute relates to the fixing of new 
labour conditions, the Labour Court jurisdiction is only 
compulsory in the case of agricultural and industrial under- 
takings, and public works or works of public utility. In 
other cases the consent of both sides has to be obtained, but, 
once established, this jurisdiction becomes compulsory. 
To enable the Court of Appeal to act as a Labour Court, a 
special panel of three magistrates (assisted by two experts 
in problems of production and labour) is formed at each 
of the sixteen Courts of Appeal in the Kingdom. Legal 
action in disputes arising out of collective agreements can 
only be taken by recognised Associations, who alone are 
entitled to represent before the magistrates all the employers 
and all the workers of the categories for which they stand 
in their respective district, and the Courts’ decisions apply 
to all the parties whether they are members of the Associ- 
ations or not. 

These, summarily outlined, are the chief provisions of 
the law, of which—leaving aside any theoretical considera- 
tion as to the syndicalist or Sorellian conception of the 
State—one may confidently say this : that it is a thoroughly 
and typically Fascist law. Those who are tempted to study 
it as a possible instrument for ensuring industrial peace 
must realise that the law cannot be taken as a model in 
itself, that, in other words, it cannot be detached from the 
political system and the political atmosphere which have 
created it. To transfer it from the present Italian régime 
to the régime of that Demo-Liberal State of which Mussolini 
has just sung the epicede would be an absurdity. 

The law codifies what has been for some time a matter of 
fact—the submission and humiliation of the Italian work- 
men. Between 1920 and 1928 Fascism had destroyed by 
force the co-operatives, the labour exchanges, the Trade 
Unions, and the peasants’ leagues, but it was only after 
1928 that it began to form its own Fascist Trade Unions or 
corporations. The thing was comparatively easy in the 
countryside where the terrorised peasants flocked into the 
Fascist corporations, but these remained a long time with 
but few followers in the big industrial centres. Nay, the 
Socialist Labour Confederation at that time challenged the 
Fascists to hold a secret referendum by which the workmen 
could freely declare their own sincere will; but the Fascists 
did not take up the challenge, and they were right from their 
point of view. Whenever the Italian proletariat had an 
occasion of manifesting its will, as in the metallurgic agita- 
tions of 1924 and March, 1925, there was clear proof that it 
was keeping faithful to the old Socialist flag. To-day 
Fascism, by this law, makes even such manifestations 
impossible; it creates a new monopoly, which is used to 


strengthen its stranglehold on the country. 
B 
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Let me show by an example what is the real bearing of 
this law, and how it will work in practice. Take, for 
instance, a textile district. We will suppose there are 
1,000 weavers in it. According to the new law an Associa- 
tion has to be formed here which will represent the category. 
There is no need for all the 1,000 weavers to enter the 
Association. One hundred of them will suffice. The 
Association thus formed, although composed of only one- 
tenth of the weavers in the district, will be legally recog- 
nised, and will be the only one which, as such, will represent 
the whole of the 1,000 weavers indiscriminately in the 
negotiations with the masters regarding wages, hours, and 
other conditions of labour; it will be the only one which 
will exclusively represent all the 1,000 weavers of the 
district before the Labour Court in case of a dispute. The 
other 900 weavers may remain outside the Association by 
their own will, or may be refused admission to it. In order 
to be admitted to the Association, the weaver must be “ of 
good political conduct from a national point of view.” But 
there is only one national point of view in to-day’s Italy. 
He who is not a Fascist is not national. Like Louis XIV, 
Mussolini says, L’éat c’est moi, and Fascismo has 
identified itself with the nation. Thus this law, which 
pretended to transfer the strife between Capital and Labour 
from the political to the economic field, subordinates the 
formation of the Associations to an absolutely political 
criterion—the membership of a given political party. 

In our district, then, 100 Fascist weavers will suffice to 
represent also the other 900, who in fact may not be Fascist. 
Yet these 900 workers, either voluntarily remaining, or 
forcibly kept, outside the Association, are obliged to pay to 
it their annual contribution just as if they were members—a 
financial monopoly, therefore, in addition to a political 
monopoly! The 900 weavers, it is true, may form an 
Association, but not being the legally recognised one, this 
Association will not give them any rights, and, besides, 
will be subject to such vigilance on the part of the authori- 
ties (Decree of January, 1924) as to render its existence, 
useless though it may be, very difficult or almost im- 
possible. 

It will be interesting to note, also, what form the manage- 
ment of the Association of our privileged 100 weavers will 
take. Will they at least be free to manage their own affairs 
as they like? By no means. Any of their decisions may 
be submitted to the Prefect, who may annul it, and may 
even dissolve the elected board and entrust the management 
of the Association to a commissioner. The interference 
of the executive power in the life of the Association is 
manifested in the smallest details, even as to the obligation 
to make certain contributions to certain public bodies. For 
instance, every Association, both of masters and men, must 
pay an annual sum towards the organisation of the so- 
called Balilla, that is to say, the organisation which has as 
its object the giving of a Fascist education to Italian boys. 
And, last but not least, the law is very clear and severe in 
condemning as a crime any international relation of the 
Associations—and this while Italy is still a member of the 
League of Nations and has not yet withdrawn her signature 
from the Treaty of Versailles, section 18 of which pre- 
supposes an understanding between the workmen of all 
nations. 

What I have said will be sufficient to reveal clearly the 
real spirit of the law, but one might add another particular. 
What about the position of the employers in this syndicalist 
constitution ? It is alleged that the law envisages all the 
relations between Capital and Labour. As a matter of fact 
it envisages only the liberty to strike by suppressing it. 
True it is that at the same time it also suppresses the liberty 
of the lock-out on the part of the masters, but the latter 
may laugh at this because, as the workmen no longer have 
the possibility of fighting, the masters do not mind being 





— 


deprived of a weapon of defence which has become to them 
entirely superfluous. Of course, the masters were some. 
what uneasy when the Bill first came before Parliament, 
and did not know at the time what its consequences might 
be. The Fascist deputy, Signor Benni, who is the head of 
the great Italian Federation of Industries, clearly stated ip 
the Chamber that the manufacturers were full of misgivings, 
and that the application of the law would, in their opinion, 
kill Italian industry. But he was fully reassured by 
Mussolini, and after the Premier’s speech in the Chamber 
on December 11, 1925, Signor Benni voted in favour of the 
law. On that occasion the Duce assured Signor Benni and 
all his fellow-industrialists that they had nothing to fear, 
that the Trade Unions would be Fascist, and that they would 
do nothing to damage national production. In any case, 
added Mussolini, there would always be the Fascist Govern. 
ment that would bring pressure to bear upon them. 
Could he have put the position more clearly ? 


ON THE DRESSES AT ASCOT 


ENSORS of modern civilisation see a powerful 
argument in favour of their views in the photo. 
graphs of charming women in still more charming 

clothes that appear in the papers during Ascot week, even 
while the future of the country is threatened by the idleness 
of the coal-mines. To them it seems intolerable that some 
thousands of people should be spending money lavishly on 
luxuries while hundreds of thousands of their fellow-citizens 
have not enough money to spend on the necessaries of the 
home. A number of them regard Ascot, during the June 
race-meeting, as a heartless and immoral parade which they 
would like to see abolished, even if no one gained a penny- 
worth of honest pleasure by its abolition. I do not quarrel— 
at least, not violently—with those who look on Ascot with 
disapproval, but I have no sympathy with those who 
would destroy so charming a spectacle through envy. 
Envy is, perhaps, the most deadly spiritual] disease from 
which we human beings suffer—a far deadlier disease than 
the snobbish admiration at which the envious are al ays 
railing. The snob, at least, gets something out of his 
snobbery : he performs an imaginative act, exalting himself 
into the place of those whom he considers his betters, and 
enjoying himself in an innocent make-believe world of 
perfect material bliss. Compared to the envious man, he 
is like a happy child playing with a toy instead of a miserable 
child breaking a toy to pieces. 

That human beings should be envious is intelligible, but 
this does not mean that envy is imtelligent. All the 
great prophets and poets have told us that there is no sense 
in envying any man his eminence in anything save virtue. 
The Greeks saw in the eminent man a man more vulnerable 
than the rest by the arrows of tragedy. There is nothing 
the Greek drama to suggest that a human being, by becom- 
ing great, or rich, or powerful, adds to the cheerfulness of 
his days. Shakespeare writes in the same tradition. His 
kings mourn their lot as bitterly as any pauper by the 
roadside ever mourned his. If the Shakespearean king is 
envious, he is envious of those who have not the misfortune 
to be kings. Now, if a king in the days before limited 
monarchy was not a man to be envied by those who have & 
work for their living, we may be sure that it is still less 
worth while to envy a duke or a baron or an ordinaty 
millionaire. It is much better to imagine sentimentally how 
pleasant it must be to be a duke or a millionaire, and then 
to go and enjoy one’s own little round of friendships and 
pleasures. It is a commonplace of the moralists that, in 9 
far as any man is happy, he owes more of his happiness to 
something in himself than to prosperous external circu 
stances. If he is. of a happy temper, he would be happy 
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either as a duke or as a drayman. If he is of an unhappy 

temper, he may just as well li e in a cottage as in a castle. 

I doubt if these moral commonplaces ever obtained less 
eredence in the civilised parts of the world than they do 
to-day. With every generation money seems to bulk more 
largely in men’s thoughts. The number of rich men has 
steadily increased, and the number of those who would like 
to be rich has enormously increased. In the old days, 
when the churches had more power over men’s minds, 
millions of people resigned themselves good-humouredly 
to the circumstances in which they were born and no 
envy of the prosperous ever disturbed their contentment. 
Not that this was altogether a commendable state of 
affairs. Contentment with a scheme of things that dooms 
one’s children to nearly every kind of impoverishment of 
body and mind may have certain charming results, but it 
is questionable if it is either morally or socially desirable. 
In presence of such contentment, one can sympathise with 
the rage of the revolutionist. Contentment may be the 
result of a mere lack of vision, and, if there is one thing of 
which we can be more certain than of another, it is that it 
is better to live imaginatively than unimaginatively. 
It is true that the contented poor have often enjoyed a 
rich imaginative life through their affections, their religion, 
and the thousand interests that are at every man’s door. 
But it is an addition to the imaginative life to go further 
than this and build up in one’s hopes a world of diminished 
suffering, of defeated dullness and ugliness, and of fuller 
and more widely-shared opportunities. 

The agitator has at all times played a useful part in 
pulling down the Bastilles of contentment in which men 
live, and dragging us—at first against our will—into the 
light of a better vision. Had it not been for the spirit of 
agitation, we should still be savages, without the arts, 
without comfort, without hope. There are pessimists who 
hold that, if we had remained savages, we should be just 
as happy as we are, and, indeed, there is no measuring-rod 
of happiness to tell us whether they are right or wrong. 
We believe—mystically, if not rationally—however, that it 
is worth while being civilised: and any one who accepts this 
view is bound to feel discontented till civilisation has been 
spread and shared among all people and all classes. Even 
the most reactionary Conservative is constantly boasting 
of the work his fellow-countrymen have done in helping to 
civilise people of a different colour from himself. Imperial- 
ism has always based its moral defence on the assumption 
that it is the duty of the more advanced races to civilise 
the less advanced. Many of the adherents of Imperialism, 
however, seem far more eager to civilise their black subjects 
than their white fellow-subjects. But, after all, if civilisation 
is worth sharing, it is worth sharing, not only with the 
negro, but with the man in the next street. 

It would obviously be unfair to suggest that no efforts 
have been made by white men in the last hundred years to 
share their civilisation with other white men. All the 
Education Acts, the Factory Acts, the Housing Acts, are 
evidence of a profound general desire to civilise the white 
man—in other words, to give him certain of the conditions 
of civilisation—and history will probably give the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries the credit of having made 
an immense advance in this matter. But the advance has 
never been made without a great outcry and protest on 
the part of those who believe that the State cannot afford 
to have all its citizens civilised. To-day, we have the same 
protest from many quarters when there is a discussion on 
Wages. We are told that we must resign ourselves to econo- 
mie laws and be content with a world in which great numbers 
of the citizens cannot afford to bring up their children in 
wvilised surroundings. It is possible to have the greatest 
respect for economic laws and yet to realise that, if we had 

ways submitted to what were called economic laws, small 


onwards to man. 
of brawn and the beginning of the dynasty of brains. 


children would still be working in the mines, and slavery 
itself would never have been abolished. There is nothing 
more amenable to reason than an economic law. It is as 
fragile as a glass tumbler, and, when it is broken, it is as 
easy to find another to take its place. Nine out of ten 
economic laws, indeed, are economic laws only til] they are 
found out. When the conscience of society revolts against 
them, economic laws show themselves extraordinarily 
ready to compromise. And so, when an economic law bids 
us lower the standard of living—which is, in large measure, 
the standard of civilisation—we do well to ask ourselves 
whether there is no way of getting round it or, at least, 
of interweaving it with the moral law, without too great 
damage to either. 

At the same time. I doubt if we should be doing any 
service to the standard of civilisation by abolishing Ascot 
and its luxurious pleasures. It may be picturesque for a 
man who wants to pull down the slums to advocate that 
a beginning should be made by pulling down Mayfair, but 
it would be possible to pull down Mayfair and to leave every 
slum in Hoxton still standing. On the whole, the pleasantest 
kind of world of which one can dream is not a world in 
which the superfluities of the few have been taken away 
from them, but a world in which the possession of super- 
fluities has become general. This, I admit, is a simple and 
sentimental dream, but I know so little of science that I find 
it easy to believe that scientific discovery will so increase the 
powers of production that rich men will become as common 
as poor men are to-day. In those days, instead of thinking 
bitterly of Ascot, we shall all be going to Ascot unless such 
things bore us—and I was grieved to hear during the past 
week no fewer than three people confessing that Ascot bored 
them—and some of us may be lucky enough to be finding 
one or two winners. If we see a beautiful dress, we shall 
admire it, and our envy will be only a form of commendation. 
Frequenters of the paddock at Ascot, however, ought in 
the meanwhile to realise that all this beauty of clothes and 
horses, of green leaves and of sunlight shining on silk hats 
and grass, is so charming that the more people who are 
brought within the enchanted circle the better it will be 
for everybody. The time for the perfect Ascot is not yet, 
but it will come all the sooner if we take it for granted as a 
natural event of the future. Not that there are not better 
things even than Ascot, but it is a piece of the civilisation 
that must be shared. The envy of the class-warrior is 
largely the result of a belief that such things will never be 
shared—at least. voluntarily. Whether they ever will or 


not I do not know. Nor do I know whether the ordinary 


human being will be any happier when they are. But, 


meanwhile, the spectacle of the lovely throng of animals on 
two legs and four should convince any reasonable being 
of one thing—that a nation that can afford to keep up Ascot 
can afford to keep up the standard of living. 


Y. ¥. 


BRAINS AGAINST BRAWN 


THe LARAMIDE REVOLUTION 


greatest of epoch-making events—the Lara- 
It took place, to be sure, 

inted 
ynasty 


mide Revolution. 
many millions of years ago, but it 
It was the overthrow of the 


Ve few people have even heard of one of the 


To understand it a little we must remember that 


after the immense periods of Ancient Life which made 
up the Paleozoic Era, there came the Age of Reptiles, 
the geological Middle Ages, the Mesozoic Era, lasting 
for at least twelve million years. 
its popular name “ the Age of Reptiles,” for reptilian 
animals of manifold kinds dominated land and sea, 


The era well deserves 
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and some of them ventured into the air. They began 
to be prominent in the Triassic, they waxed strong in 
the Jurassic, they reached their climax in the Lower 
Cretaceous, and then they began to wane. Their final 
passing, except for their descendants that continue the 
race as modern reptiles—for the most part relatively 
small—was associated with geological changes to which 
the term “‘ Laramide Revolution” has been applied. 
It was, then, to use Professor R. S. Lull’s words, that 
the “‘ medieval brawn” of the great reptiles gave way 
before the “ modern cunning” of mammals. It was 
an epoch-making revolution, without which man could 
not have emerged at all. 

At the present day we are familiar with terrestrial 
mammals, like the elephants, with burrowing mammals, 
like the badger, with open-sea mammals, like the whales, 
with arboreal mammals, like the squirrels and monkeys, 
and with flying mammals, namely the bats. Now to 
get back in imagination to the era of medieval brawn, 
we must think of a world in which reptiles filled all the 
haunts and réles which are now filled by mammals. 
Reptiles had it all their own way, and in places where 
primitive mammals had emerged they were pigmyish, 
elusive creatures, to which no self-respecting reptile 
said any attention. Of course, we must not think of 

inosaurs and other magnificent reptiles as destitute 
of intelligence, but their brains were as small as their 
thews and sinews were strong. In his stimulating 
new book, Thc Ways of Life (Harper, 1925) Professor 
Richard Swann Lull says of the Mesozoic Era: “We 
may call this the Age of Brawn, for brain apparently 
played relatively little part in determining fitness for 
survival, and might gave right to live. With the coming 
Age of Mammals a premium is placed on shrewdness.” 

Though small primitive mammals showed face in the 
Triassic, and the first indubitable bird is Jurassic, it is 
fair to say that the dominant Vertebrates of Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods were reptiles of all 
sorts and sizes. During these periods there is no 
doubt that a naturalist from Mars would have declared 
without hesitation that reptiles were the crown of 
creation in the planet Terra: and we must admit that 
they filled the position with aplomb and a certain 
= dignity. Size is not a good test of evolutionary 

istinction : “ it is not growing like a tree in bulk doth 
make man better be”; yet it has its own impressive- 
ness. As a “Baby Austin” feels when a colossal 
motor-waggon comes lurging towards it at a sharp 
corner, so must a shrew-like primitive mammal have 
felt when almost under the foot of a Dinosaur that 
could nowadays look comfortably into a second-storey 
window. As a matter of fact, the primitive mammal 
was probably squelched as rarely as is the Baby-Car, 
but momentum counts for something; and we confess 
that we find room for rational wonder in contemplating 
an Atlantic Right Whale—now at a vanishing point !— 
not only for its intricacy and adaptiveness (helpless 
against modern harpoons), but also because it is such 
a Colossus of Protoplasm. It is such an immense 
embodiment of that secret kind of activity that we call 
“* Life.” However we may pretend, there is something 
great about size, when it is alive ! 

So we bow to the Atlantosaurus, with a thigh-bone 
six feet long! One of the final achievements, at the 
end of the _ Pvaersion period, was Tyrannosaurus, “‘a 
ponderous creature forty-five to forty-seven feet along 
the back and tail, and carrying the head eighteen or 
more feet above the ground—the ultimate possible 
expression of the carnivorous dinosaur.” 

But there were even greater giants, for Diplodocus 
had a length of eighty-seven feet, and Brachiosaurus is 
believed to have weighed forty tons. The large whales 
of to-day are the only animals that do not seem small 
beside the giant reptiles of the Mesozoic. 

It rewards one to follow a trustworthy guide like 


Professor Lull, for without giving too many details, 
which only the paleontologist can digest, he conve 
an impression of the splendour of the Mesozoic reptiles, 
Not in size alone did they excel, but in diversity of 
type. Six of the eighteen orders were mainly aquatic, 
such as the slender lizard-like marine Mosasaurs, up to 
thirty-five feet in length, with a strongly compressed 
driving tail, or the long-necked, paddle-propelled, 
marauding Plesiosaurs, or the short-necked, big-eyed, 
viviparous Ichthyosaurs. Among Dinosaurs alone 
there was great diversity, some terrestrial, some 
amphibious. Then there were the flying seafaring 
Pterodactyls, from the size of a sparrow to the largest 
of flying animals, with a wing-expanse of twenty-six 
feet nine inches. 

Out of the eighteen Mesozoic orders of reptiles only 
four survived the passing of the era, and we are puzzled 
to say why. It is not enough to say that they gave 
place before the incipient mammals, for these were 
still pigmies. 
thirsty primitive mammals attacked the eggs and the 
young of the big reptiles. It may be that the carni- 
vores and the herbivores among the reptiles extermin- 
ated one another as human tribes or clans have some- 
times done. Perhaps the slow-growing, slow-ripening 
monsters drifted into having families too small to 
meet the chances of death. a the gigantism 
of many of the extinct reptiles implied some lack of 
balance in the functioning of the ductless glands with 
their hormones, yet the mediocrities disappeared as 
well as the giants. 

It is sometimes said that after a great race has been 
dominant for a long time—say ten million years for 
Dinosaurs !—it is bound to wane away in senescence, 
but we have never been able to convince ourselves that 
this is more than a sort of anthropomorphic mythology. 
Crocodilians are reptiles of hoary antiquity, yet there 
is no decadence in their constitution; and there are 
many races of animals vigorously represented to-day 
that are antediluvianly more ancient than crocodiles. 
We do not mean that all races of animals have . 
capacities of rejuvenescence (or keeping young), 


ual 
we cannot think that this is the explanation of the 
extinction of fourteen out of the eighteen orders of 


Mesozoic reptiles. Yet we must not simply shake 
our scientific head; we must have a theory. 


A reasonable theory is this. The grandiose reptiles 
excelled in brawn, but they were poor as regards brains. 
Thus Stegosaurus, a truly magnificent creature, had 4 
brain “about equal to that of a kitten, associated with 
a body as large as that of an elephant.” Indeed, 4 
Professor Lull points out in his Ways of Life, which we 
wish so much to recommend, there was an expansion 
of the spinal cord between the hips that was twenty 
times the bulk of the brain! The presence of a sort 
of hip brain is enough to show that muscular fore 
counted for much more than intelligence in those days, 
but it also suggests the high degree of specialisation 
that was attained by reptiles in the course of the Mes 
zoic era. The flying dragons or Pterosaurs had § 
highly specialised skeleton, and many of the other 
were almost as intricate. Think of the armoured 
Ankylosaurus with a “six-foot wide body encast 
in a tremendously thick coat of mail, and the heavily 
armoured tail terminated in a huge bony expansiol, 
like a medieval battle mace—a truly imp 
beast.” Our imagination is likewise thrilled by 
don with a broad duck-like bill and an array of 
replacing one another as they got worn—two tho 
of them altogether! : 

Now, when an animal is highly specialised it is difficult 
for it to change except in detail. Everyone mu 
admit that while birds are very adaptable, their var 
tions are within a relatively narrow range, for & 
change might imperil the power of flight, and has ® 





It is possible, however, that the blood- J 
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some cases, like the penguins, led to its loss. So with 
the highly , mee ancient reptiles, they had evolved 
too far to plastic in structure, and they had not 
brains enough to be plastic in habit. As Marsh said 
long ago of one of the Gants, its epitaph might have 
been: “I and my race died of over-specialisation.” 
But what reason was there that they should change 
at all? The change was the Laramide Revolution, 
which closed the Mesozoic Era. We do not pretend to 
know very much about it, but it seems to have been a 
iod of upheaval—of mountain making and contin- 
ental elevation. It led to the disappearance of the 
t Cretaceous sea and the drainage of the swamps 
where the Dinosaurs wallowed. Perhaps it involved 
climatic difficulties as well, but, in any case, we may 
reasonably regard it as baffling most of the Mesozoic 
reptiles, which were too highly specialised to adapt their 
bodies and too psychologically limited to find a solution 
in their wits. Thus the pigmy mammals found an 
opportunity which their generalised bodies and im- 
proved brains enabled them to utilise, and the dwarfs 
took the place of the giants. 
J. ArtHuUR THOMSON. 


Miscellany 
MAZZINI, OR THE GENTLE 
CONSPIRATOR 
T= sun in his condescension will sometimes 


shine, even on Goodge Street, but there was 
only a dense fog on this November day to 
greet the little Italian who came out from 
his lodgings on his way to the Reading Room of the 


British Museum. The fog, “a London Particular,” 
and yet, talking with friends, the small man who had 


eyes like coals of fire professed that he liked it. “When 
you look, the eye loses itself in a reddish bell-shaped 
vault which always gives me, I don’t quite know why, 
an idea of the phosphorescent light of the inferno.” 
He broke his journey on the way to transact a little 
matter at a pawnbroker’s. Potatoes and rice served 
him well enough for a meal, but he had run out of cigars, 
an intolerable situation. In the Tottenham Court 
Road, a boy of his own race and clime was playing an 
organ, and the little Italian must needs stop to say 
something which made the ragamuffin grin and to loo 
at the pink-eyed mice in their cage. 

People often glanced at him as he passed, because 
he was obviously a foreigner, and also because he had 
the air of a conspirator. The black slouched hat and 
the flowing cloak reminded some of opera bouffe and 
torchlight processions. Conspirator he was in truth, 
and known and feared as such in his own country. 

In Rome, Pio nono, who was good tempered and 
large, toyed with the cross on his breast, shrugged his 
shoulders, made jests, but was greatly troubled by the 
actions of one who was at once unorthodox, a mystic 
and aflame with love for his countrymen. Conspirator, 
albeit he would not wittingly have hurt a fly; who, 
when imprisoned in the fortress of Savona spent his 
time like Francis of Assisi in talking to the birds. 
Home life he never had, thinking it his duty to forego 
the lesser sanctities, though none more than he was 
fitted for ordered love and tranquillity. Literature 
was to him a oy ; he was avid to read, the kets 
of his cloak bulged fearfully with Byron and Dante ; 
and yet he forced literature to be the unwilling 
servant of politics. Italy would have none of him, 
since he was forever plotting revolutions. Cities he 

set on fire with his eloquence, and for his pains 
he was thrust out from his country and condemned to 
death in his absence. He preached his ereed to the 
Peasants of the Apennines, and these stolid people 


_ for the moment at their work, listened casually, 
ut remained unmoved. 

He fled to old Marseilles, wore disguises as he wan- 
dered about the quays; sometimes he dressed as a 
woman, once, to his own amusement, he was a make- 
believe garde nationale. When France issued orders 
for his withdrawal he journeyed to Switzerland, and 
formed the young Switzerland society. Two years he 
remained, after which he was expelled. 

As he had once wandered about the streets of old 
Genoa, so he wandered now in the heart of London. 
At the moment he was engaged upon the difficult 
business of keeping the wolf from the door. He sought 
work as a proof-reader. In Hatton Garden there came 
to him some of the sunshine from his own country when 
he taught there the little Italian children in the school 
which he had founded. He returned late at night to 
his cheerless room, hung up his cloak, removed his 
doe-skin boots, lighted a small cigar, got down his 
books from the shelf. But he grew weary of them. 
Presently, there sounded in the quiet streets the notes 
of his guitar. 

It was when he had removed to Chelsea, surely a 
delight to one so romantic, that he often sat silently 
smoking his small cigars while Carlyle pulling at his 
clay talked with violence. Perhaps neither could 
understand clearly the viewpoint of the other. Yet 
these days were happier far than those in Goodge Street. 
A Government might open his private correspondence, 
but he was no longer without friends. He found that 
friendships developed slowly in a country whose people 
loved facts and were suspicious of theory but nowhere 
were they so sincere and lasting. Later he was 
to receive honour from Meredith and Swinburne ; and 
Carlyle said ungrudgingly in his defence “ that he was 
a 17 valiant, fait. 4 considerably gifted and noble 
soul.” 

As for his own country, at his death the Italian 
Parliament expressed the national sorrow with which 
the tidings had been received. He lodged four brief 
months in the Quirinale; he was elected a member 
of the Constituent Assembly. Pisa was to see him 
die in the early days of March, 1872. All his life he 
had preached that life was not meant to provide ease 
and happiness. For which reason, if for no other, one 
may suppose he had many happy moments. 

J. Joun. 


RUTH DRAPER 


PERFECT entertainment is, I think, the only proper 
A word of praise for the character-sketches in mono- 
logue done by Miss Ruth Draper of New York. 
Whether in America, before an audience of her own people, 
or at the Garrick Theatre, her performance has the very 
rare note of rightness, of artistic precision. It is a per- 
formance beautifully imagined and articulated; and one 
would find it difficult to recall another recent example of 
artistry at once so delicate in quality and making so imme- 
diate and general an appeal. 

Miss Draper’s resources are in herself alone. There are 
no accessories—not even a piano. She works marvels 
with a shawl or a cloak. You hear a voice of exquisite 
variation. You see a light and trim American figure, 
beautiful arms, a faultless walk and foot-work (as the tennis 
writers say) that our younger actresses might well study 
with close attention. The American neatness is carried out 
to the last detail. The dark hair has a middle parting so 
rigid that in a different kind of person it might be repellent, 
instead of being, as it is, altogether charming. The male 
observer notes with particular interest that Miss Draper's 
principle is one dress, one visit : a dress exactly so—that is, 
subdued to every character she presents. 
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She is mistress of a precise technique. If the sketch 
calls for a resetting of chairs, or for a sentence of explana- 
tion, that is forthcoming, and she withdraws, to return a 
moment later in character, the voice and bearing exactly 
adjusted. There is no fuss, but a delightful ease and 
absence of affectation. 

She will begin with a little satirical thing—a French 
modiste waiting upon an American mother and daughter, 
at intervals pouring a volley of French into the wings; or a 
German governess struggling through sniffs with a stanza 
of the Lorelei. Then she will take a fashionable New York 
woman through the glorious pretence of a lesson in Italian. 
It comprises the three opening lines of the Divine Comedy, 
which are heard as a refrain amid telephone conversations, 
dressmaker, cook, manicurist, children, and rattled off in- 
structions to the secretary, ending with an order for “ that 
new book, Our Inner Life.” Or you are conducted through 
the distracting inanities of a children’s party, or the torment 
of an afternoon call as the Englishwoman shows her garden, 
or the humours of a New England family visiting an art 
gallery in Boston. Or, again, Miss Draper will transport 
you to Main Street in the Middle West, and display a class 
of heavy ladies being put through the vitalising drill of a 
class in Greek Poise—the joy of life; the little walk in the 
garden, each novitiate holding a lily and leading a I’il 
lamb ! 

She does the telephone girl at a public switchboard in a 
New York railway terminus, controlling a domestic tragedy 
in the momentary intervals between local and long-distance 
calls. She impersonates in turn a quartette of guests at an 
English country house, or a series of wayfarers in an Italian 
church, with the American woman tourist annotating the 
treasures, Baedeker in hand; or three generations of the 
New York ghetto in the court of Domestic Relations—the 
Jewish grandmother outraged, the mother patient and half- 
envious, the girl defiant in her resolve to go her own way, 
with a lover to the West. Miss Draper attacks more elabo- 
rate scenes still ; but it is probable that, for exquisite obser- 
vation and feeling, nothing that she does is better than her 
simplest types—an old woman in Kerry, a little Dalmatian 
peasant seeking in a New York hospital the husband who has 
been injured at his job of roadmaking ; while, for the sharp- 
ness of its point, nothing could surpass her sketch of the 
“‘ peppy” and ungainly American débutante, in a grotesque 
talk with her dancing-partner—a talk about Life and its 
satisfactions, marvellously devoid of any sort of subject- 
matter. 

It is doubtless true that Miss Draper is surest in her 
American types, in which the English auditor who knows 
America may remark the evidence of a brilliant faculty 
of observation. But for myself I am not inclined to place 
these, in point of artistic success, above the best of her 
European characters, made actual and vivid by Miss 
Draper’s extraordinary gift for catching the accent in half- 
a dozen languages. It is characteristic of her method 
that, even in the liveliest of her scenes, there is no dialogue. 
The other person of the moment is indicated by a light 
gesture, by the repetition of a half-sentence or a word, 
and you know at the touch what kind of person has come 
in and precisely how they have mtervened. Miss Draper’s 
mastery of dialect is astonishing. She can make even 
an English audience feel the difference between Boston 
and Philadelphia, while, I should imagine, everyone who 
speaks good American English finds in Miss Draper’s 
skilful emphasis and trills a hint of the precise criticism 
that he himself would have liked to make upon our Southern 
English speech if he had been clever enough to hear it 
with her ears. Not the most touchy among us, I think, 
could be tempted to discover unkindness in Miss Draper’s 

satiric portraits: they are kept on the better side of malice 
with a degree of success that arouses one’s constant wonder. 


———— 


But I know a woman who declares that, after the lesson 
of the Children’s Party, no living soul shall ever again 
catch her indulging in baby language; and I have heard 
it said that “ An Englishwoman shows her Garden” has 
begun to effect a salutary revolution of manners in the 
countryside of this ancient land ! 

I confess to feeling a little concern in regard to Miss 
Draper’s future. An overflowing measure of success has 
come to her, on both sides of the Atlantic, after ten or 
twelve years devoted to the perfecting of her craft. | 
never listen to her without marvelling at the clear intellj- 
gence which has enabled her to preserve intact a manner 
that is in itself an invaluable asset, and to give every one 
of her sketches the spontaneity of an original recital, 
When crossing her tracks last winter in the Middle West 
I realised that America was subjecting her to a rigorous 
ordeal. The triumph of the Garrick afternoons has led, 
or compelled, her to undertake the adventure of the evening 
bill, an adventure abundantly justified by her conquest 
of a new public. I can detect no sign of warning that 
the fine edge of her performance is impaired by this hard 
usage. S. K. Rarcuirre, 


THE RASH WORD 


HE red rear-light of a speeding car 
Crosses the fell like a shooting star, 
And over the ridge and out of sight— 
And my heart drops back into night. 


I turn from the porch and bar the door, 
Knowing my heart will greet no more 

The blaze whose coming bedazzled the night, 
Then, passing, shrank to a wild red light— 


A wild red light like a windblown spark 
That dwindled out in the swallowing dark : 
But my heart is a hollow where still burns red 
As a fatal star the rash word said. 

WILFRID GIBSON. 


Music 
DON GIOVANNI 


HERE is, in the musical world, the same ebb 
and flow of fashion, the same rise and fall of 
reputation as in the world of literature, and 
we have within the last ten years witnessed 

the growth of several legends which suddenly were in 
the air and on everybody's lips without our being aware 
of how or when or where they were born. Moby Dick 
was one of these and we can perhaps trace this to the 
appearance of Hermann Melville’s novel in the Oxford 

niversity Press's “‘ World Classics.”” But, even 80, 
we are left asking how it came at last to appear there and 
why it was that the moment of its appearance was 
so favourable. But Mozart’s Don Giovanni offers & 
more difficult problem. Don Giovanni was performed 
persistently through the nineteenth century. Although 
when first produced it was, like Moby Dick, a compara- 
tive failure it soon had a measure of success and it 
has been a popular opera for fifty years. Suddenly, 
however, at the end of the war the name of Mozart 
began to acquire a peculiar significance. Writers 
emphasised certain qualities of Mozart’s music which 
they found unusually soothing and refreshing, and the 
public began to find what they were told to look for 
with great gusto. These qualities were not imaginary, 
they existed and were sufficiently remarkable to pro 
duce a high degree of excitement in all those who were 
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led to them and there is, also, no doubt that we found 
ourselves listening to Mozart more intelligently and 
more appreciatively than Mozart had ever been listened 
to before ; but, as always happens under these circum- 
stances, many of us listened with indiscrimination. 

Of all Mozart’s operas, Don Giovanni was singled out 
as the masterpiece. It had not been given at Covent 
Garden for many years, and as the interest in Mozart 
increased the reputation of Don Giovanni grew to such 
monstrous dimensions that on the occasion of its first 

ormance this season Covent Garden was sold out 
long beforehand and numbers of people, who disdain 
ordinary operas and who even regard Wagner’s Ring 
with contempt, made special journeys from all parts of 
the country, booked rooms at London hotels and came 
up for the night specially to hear what they had long 

been told was “ the greatest of all operas.” They 
did not remember that Mr. Bernard Shaw himself had 
once, in a moment of prophetic insight, so described 
Don Giovanni. Had they remembered this their 
enthusiasm would have been slightly chilled, for Mr. 
Shaw’s reputation is now entering the trough and we 
will probably not see it rise again in our lifetime. 
At last it became a sign of great intelligence in intel- 
lectual and fashionable circles merely to utter the words 
Don Giovanni. This magic sound spoken in any London 
drawing-room would bring an immediate hush, every- 
body would strain to hear what was being said about the 
immortal chef-d’ euvre—not of music only, but of all art. 


What then was the feeling of the audience last week— 


‘three parts of which were hearing Don Giovanni for the 


first time in their lives, when the performance was over ? 
I imagine I am not far wrong when I describe their 
feeling as one of slight disappointment, although I 
must admit that several people I know, who had not 
heard it before, spoke of it to me with rapture, as 
surpassing their expectations. But, of course, one is 
not carried away by such charming youthful enthusiasm 
and I judge rather from the degree of warmth in the 
applause after its performance, which finished at a 
very late hour. 

If I am right in thinking that there was some disap- 
pointment, it will be useful to give possible reasons for 
it. In the first place, those who go to Don Giovanni 
expecting to hear the lyrical beauty of Figaro and 
Cosi fan tutti are certain to be disappointed, for it does 
not occur there to anything like an equal degree. 
The earlier Figaro and the latter Cosi fan tutti have 
arias and ensembles of a ravishing loveliness existent 
nowhere else in music. It is impossible to believe that 
given adequate instrumental playing and singing— 
such as we have had this year in the performance of 
Figaro—these two operas can ever fail to move an audi- 
ence to rapture. Also they present no difficulties of a 
dramatic or theatrical nature. They are comparatively 
straightforward and simple. But Don Giovanni is 
different. Although divided into two acts there are a 
number of changes of scene, and, since at Covent Garden 
there is always a great and gencrally a quite profitless 
fuss about scenery, we had to wait a long while between 
each of these scenes, while the stage hands rushed to 
and fro behind the curtain, and could be heard shifting 
enormous objects and shouting excited and unnecessary 
orders. These divisions, delays and diversions were 
fatal to the dramatic effect of an opera which is, of all 
Mozart’s operas, the ieast lyrical and the most dependent 
= a swift continuity of action. All these elaborate 
changes of scene are quite unnecessary, and the “ Old 
Vic.” performances of Shakespeare have proved how 
much is lost in the average West End production, where 
the drama is sacrificed to bad scenery. Some time ago, 
under the direction of Mr. Clive Carey and Mr. Edward 
J. Dent, there was a performance in English of Don 
Giovanni at the “‘ Old Vic,” which was dramatically a 
model for all future producers. It was far from perfect, 





but it was in a sense superior to the present Covent 
Garden production, because it did really give us the 
music drama as conceived by Mozart. The over- 
whelming importance of the dramatic character of 
Don Giovanni is proved by the fact that although the 
“Old Vic.” production was handicapped by a very 
poor orchestra and by indifferent singers, it was, on 
the whole, much more impressive than the Covent 
Garden production, which split the drama into inco- 
herent fragments. And when I say drama I do not mean 
the libretto, but the musical expression transcending the 
libretto. It is noteworthy that Don Giovanni is the 
only one of Mozart’s operas which demands a thorough 
understanding of the situations. This is in accordance 
with its essentially non-lyrical character. I look upon 
this opera as a foretaste of what Mozart might have 
written if he had lived beyond the age of thirty-six 
and had attained a fuller degree of consciousness of his 
own attitude to life. For what is interesting in Don 
Giovanni is the discrepancy between the great compe- 
tence but ordinary-mindedness of the libretto and the 
somewhat uncalled-for intensity of the music. This is 
shown most strikingly when we get the part of Don 
Giovanni played by an actor such as Mario Stabile, 
who gave us a characteristically conventional Don Juan, 
a hard, smooth-tongued, heartless seducer of the Latin 
type—mere handsomeness and superficial glitter. True, 
this is the Don Juan of the libretto, but it seems 
strangely disproportionate to mete out to such an 
empty trifler such a sinister and awe-compelling doom 
as Mozart has made from what, in the libretto, is mere 
conventional stage-thunder. And here I may add that 
in spite of a Commendatore whose voice lacked dread- 
fulness, the supper scene was awe-inspiring; nor did 
the peculiarly comicless terror of Leporello’s music 
here and in the scene with the Statue, fail to strike its 
somewhat strange and incongruous note in a part which 
Rossini, for example, would have made purely farcical. 
Mozart, in this opera, was sub-consciously moved to 
break new ground, and, as always, when this happens, 
it was the result of a peculiarly intense mood which had, 
no doubt, its origin in circumstances of his life, but 
circumstances that must remain ever unknown to us, 
as they may have been undefined even in his own 
thoughts. 


A man does not, at the age of thirty-five, attain to 
the fullest possible realisation of the profound bitterness 
and intensity of life, and although there is a pervading 
melancholy throughout Mozart’s music to bear witness 
to the composer’s rare sensibility, he hardly ever touches 
the degree of poignancy reached in Don Giovanni, 
which clearly makes itself heard in the exceptional 
harshness and fullness of its harmony. Julius Rietz, 
the editor of the Breitkopf and Hirtel edition in the 
middle of last century, speaks of the “* etwas gesuchten 
harmonien ”’ (the far-fetched harmony) of Don Giovanni, 
as it appeared to critics writing even after the death of 
Mozart, and these gesuchten harmonien undoubtedly 
reflected a mood in Mozart which received no encourage- 
ment from his contemporaries, and which we may be 
sure never found its full expression in his music. We 
must therefore take Don Giovanni as the ge 
of a new epoch in Mozart’s art, but a beginning which 
was destined to remain a mere fragment of the 
unachieved future, which was buried with Mozart. 
After Don Giovanni we were given the clear, limpid, 
exquisite loveliness of Cosi fan tutti. A moment of 
intensity broke forth again in The Magic Flute, com- 
posed a few months before his death. The Queen of the 
Night emitted her diabolical glittering roulades, some 
bars of priests’ choruses disturbed the happy imbecility 
of Herr Papagen Schickaneder, and then the pen of 
Mozart was laid down and that most strange of all 
musicians was silent, and took his secret down into the 
grave with him. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of the most pleasing and interesting illustrated 
books I have lately come across is The Highway and 
its Vehicles (Hilaire Belloc. The Studio. £8 8s.). 

It contains over a hundred and thirty pictures of vehicles 
from the hammock wagon of the eleventh century to the 
early motor cars of the twentieth. These pictures are 
exceedingly well produced and the coloured ones are par- 
ticularly delightful. The book is an epic of travel presented 
to the eye, and Mr. Belloc’s essay on the reciprocal influence 
of the highway upon the vehicle and the vehicle upon the 
highway is an excellent piece of historical analysis. Some 
of the most curious pictures are of the fantastic steam 
coaches which took the road at the time when railways 
were introduced. These monsters soon became extinct 
and few people know that they ever existed; they were 
noisy, vibrating and, worst of all, smoky. In these 
fascinating pages one follows the efforts of human 
ingenuity to satisfy three demands of the traveller, the 
demand for speed, for comfort and since man is an osten- 
tatious and competitive animal) for show. 
” * * 


The invention of the wheel, the most important of all 
human discoveries, created the Vehicle and the Vehicle 
called the Highway into eyistence. The gauge of the 
Vehicle determined the breadth of the road, usually double 
that of the carriage, with a foot or two to spare to allow 
for passing. The wider a vehicle was the more stable it 
was, but its breadth could not be increased beyond a certain 
point without increasing enormously the labour of making 
roads. Thus “a balance was struck between the advantage of 
stability and the necessity of saving energy in road making, 
and the gauge settled down to that in which two human 
beings could act without too much cramping, side by side.” 
Another respect in which the Vehicle conditioned the Road 
was its function as a weight-carrier. This demanded an 
artificial hard surface, which had to be kept dry. The 
Romans often raised their roads above the level of the 
surrounding land, especially where the roads ran over 
little streams which had to be given passage under them 
through calverts. When, in the dark ages, the energy of 
men declined, these culverts were allowed to get choked, 
and the result was that the roads were broken, and the 
destruction of means of communication hastened still 
more the decay of society. On such little things as 
keeping culverts and dykes in repair may depend the 
quality of a civilisation. 

* * * 


In another section of his essay Mr. Belloc shows how the 
nature of the Road reacted on the Vehicle. After the 
break-down of the Roman roads, the surface of the local 
system of ways must have been very bad. Wheeled traffic 
over it was mainly confined to cartage. People travelled 
mostly on horseback, mule back or on foot, in the Middle 
Ages. In the towns there was paving. Personal travel 
in wheeled vehicles seems to have arisen at the beginning 
of the XIV century, but only for special reasons—royal 
progress or sickness. Carriages were no more than carts, 
however profusely decorated, until springs were invented, 
and the jolting over rough roads must have been un- 
pleasant. “Rank demanded rather a horse than a 
carriage on the open Highway until well after the Reforma- 
tion.”” Mr. Belloc does not proffer any explanation why the 
custom of travelling in coaches and carts sprang up in the 
XVII century. (I suppose the roads had improved). “ Yet 
it was not with the seventeenth century but with the 





a 


eighteenth, that there came a change in the Highway 
sufficient to react upon the Vehicle. It was not the new 
Vehicle which made a new surface but the other way 
about.”” The change was the turnpike. A system by which 
a private capitalist who invested money in improving a 
stretch of road and keeping it in repair, could make a 
profit on his outlay. “It was, of course, in the light of 
that customary law then still alive in the hearts of the 
English (though already overgrown by some generations of 
oppression) an outrage that men should have to pay their 
richer brethren a tax for the right of using immemorial 
ways. It was, in the eyes of the average Englishman of 
the day an outrage; and I agree with his judgment.” But 
Mr. Belloc admits that the turnpike system had one good 
effect : it showed people what a road ought to be. You 
will see from the pictures how this new standard reacted 
upon the kind of vehicle constructed. In the XIX century 
“the first true modern road surface was created by the 
demand for fast traffic by stage-coach organised as a regular 
postal system.” English stage-coaches set the standard 
of pace to Europe. (There are very good pictures of pre- 
Victorian coaching scenes). 
* * * 


Then came the railways. The plates show how the coach 
determined the shape of the railway carriage, a train was 
“nothing more than a series of stage-coach insides tacked 
one to another.” Rich men had their carriages lifted on 
to trucks and sat in them. Probably the last person to 
travel to London and back in this manner was the late eccen- 
tric Duke of Portland. The terminology of railway travel- 
ling is still that of the old stage-coaching which it destroyed— 
“* booking-office,” “‘ guard,” “ driver,” and it is not many 
years since the shape of the windows each side of the 
compartment door followed the imaginary curve of the 
body of a coach. 


* * * 


Mr. Belloc closes his essay with some reflections upon 
motor traffic : 


The mechanically propelled large Vehicle would never have 
come save through the appearance of the internal combustion 
engine. That novel intrusion of human ingenuity into human 
life which has brought in its train indiscriminate massacre by sea 
and land in time of war, man’s conquest of the air for good or 
evil, also brought with it, for good or evil, the new form of road 
travel. Already the counter-reaction of the Vehicle upon the Road 
is being felt. It was the model Highway created for the stage 
coach and carried on through the nineteenth century that made 
possible the use of the internal combustion engine and the car. 
But the thing created is in its turn destroying that which created 
it, and is demanding, as we all know, yet another revolution in our 
Highways. It has come upon us so suddenly—its advent was 
interrupted by the Great War—that we have hardly had time to 
gauge our necessities or to frame our policy. I may suggest that, 
as things now are, and unless yet another change shall quickly 
come to turn the process into other channels, everything points 
to the construction of very broad permanent Roads which shall, 
as it were “‘drain”’’ the motor traffic from the old small ways, to 
which it is most perilously unfitted. . . . The creation of a great 
network of local Highways suitable for rapid and heavy traffic 
is impossible. . . . There can, in the nature of things, only come 
into being, for the special purpose of rapid and heavy traffic, large, 
and comparatively few, arterial roads. These would naturally 
“drain”? the greater part of heavy and rapid traffic on to their 
own lines. But they would only partially do so. If there were 
no restriction, a considerable proportion of the heavy rapid traffic 
would deviate, point after point from the main motor artery into 
the small local way, and create again all the difficulties which the 
great arteries were intended to suppress. 


Mr. Belloc suggests that rapid traffic will have to be 
restricted to these main arteries, “ restricted only after 
many experiments, late in the day, no doubt, and only 
after great opposition. . . . But sooner or later, in some 
form, that limitation must be made, for both opinion and 
necessity will impose it.”” His historical essay is most 


interesting and the pictures in The Highway and its Vehicles 
AFFABLE Hawk. 


are delightful. 
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NEW NOVELS 


That Kind of Man. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tom Fool. By F. Tennyson Jesse. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Teeftallow. By T. S. Srrrpiinc. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


Minnie Flynn. By Frances Marion. Chatto and Windus. 
%. 6d. 


Here and Beyond, By Eprra Wuarron. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
Fairy Gold. By Compron Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Beresford has done it at last—done what all of us who 
admired Jacob Stahl prophesied that he would one day do— 
produced a book as faithful to the incorruptible fact as Jacob 
itself, but of wider scope and more general application. It is not 
merely that That Kind of Man embraces all kinds of men (so 
much was true of Jacob too, and indeed must be true of any just 
characterisation—we are all members one of another) ; it is also 
that, in this latest work of his, Mr. Beresford has given solidity 
and objectivity to a representative plot. In other words, he 
has given novelty to a very old plot. He has not, this time, 
depended for any of his effects on the special case, except, of 
course, in so far as every real case is special; he has been content 
to deal with the norm and neutrality of existence, with the sort of 
thing that might happen to anybody. This is not the first 
exciting book that Mr. Beresford has written ; The Hampdenshire 
Wonder was exciting because it was eerie, and God's Counterpoint 
was exciting because it followed a new method courageously 
into places commonly considered too dark for penetration ; 
but That Kind of Man is exciting because it is neither eerie 
nor new. 

In one respect, and in one respect only, can it be compared with 
God's Counterpoint—it is a study of sexual repression. But no 
stress whatever is here laid upon what I may call (if you under- 
stand me) the sexual part of sex. Henry Blackstone, the hero, 
is in fact surprisingly exempt from the pains and perils of the 
flesh. What has been repressed in him is romance. Married 
at twenty-three to a woman older than himself—condemned 
to respectability and poverty as a publisher’s reader and an 
author more honoured in the literary review than in the cir- 
culating library—saddled with the perpetual society, in his own 
home, of his own mother and his wife’s—he finds himself, at forty- 
five, a grandfather, through the rash act of his unmarried and 
youthful son. He does not feel like a grandfather. He feels 
like a young man looking for love ; and when he meets a beautiful 
widow who has, ever since her own romantic girlhood, nursed 
asecret sentiment for him—why, there is the tinder and there the 
spark, and the two thwarted romantics can get together in the 
enchanted grove and all will be roses and nightingales ! 

But will it? Henry Blackstone does not live in the enchanted 
grove—he lives in Ladbroke Grove, a different kind. He is, 
simultaneously, a dreaming lover of twenty-three and a forty-five 
year-old father-of-a-family and grandfather-of-a-baby, con- 
cerned with planning cheap holidays and conciliating a horde 
of dependent and reproachful females. In drawing the jealousies 
and repressions and concealed turnings of these females Mr. 
Beresford shows himself a master. He can sympathise with the 
dreary docility of the wife as with the touching pertness of 
the younger daughter. He makes real the alarming caddishness 
of Henry’s own grotesquely intolerable mother, who taunts 
her son with not sleeping with his wife and tries to bribe him 
with a sniggering connivance in his adultery, The one thing of 
which even Mr. Beresford can hardly convince us is that Henry 
retains filial affection for the old horror (am I wrong in suspecting 
that a belated shadow of our out-moded friend, the Oedipus 
complex, is responsible for this retention?) Two Henries are 
there, then, of age and youth, of respectability and romance ; 
and a third acting as censor of the two. The solution of the 
conflict is not satisfactory. But, then, are solutions in life 
satisfactory ? Mr. Beresford has taken a situation almost 
more hackneyed than any other in fiction, and stripped it of its 
conventionality. The result, I repeat, is exciting. 

Of course, there are flaws. Nobody talks correct English ; 
but unsuccessful authors who are praised in the literary reviews 
talk English more correctly than anybody else ; and Mr. Beres- 
ford, temporarily but entirely, destroys the verisimilitude of 
~ Henry Blackstone by making him say: “I want you and 

to be better friends,” and “ Blake is one of those people who 
Seesn't trust his own judgment.” More important is the 
incongruous lapse into sugariness—almost into cant—at the 
tnd, when Henry, having faced the simple fact that if he gives 
up his love, for any reason whatever, he is destroying love, is 
suddenly for the moment converted to the theory that he 
ought to love “ equally and without distinction—all of them : 


Adelaide, Nita, his daughters and his son and his mother, as 
Christ had loved.” Is it really imaginable that a man with a 
lucid and ironic mind, like Henry, could take himself in by 
such stuff? Is there even any evidence to suggest that Christ 
did, in the human sense of loving, love everybody equally ? 
The closing chapters of St. John’s Gospel abound in references to 
the particular disciple “whom Jesus loved.” Whereas, if 
we are to think only of the divine love of redemption, what 
sense is there in comparing it to that human sexual desire which 
was Henry’s immediate problem? Lastly, Mr. Beresford fails 
completely, as all novelists always fail completely, to draw 
the “ modern,” slangy, “‘ emancipated ” young woman ; nobody 
ever thought or talked, or conceivably could think or talk, like 
the egregious Phyllis, whose illegitimate maternity makes a 
grandfather of Henry. But, when all such points of stricture 
have been stressed, That Kind of Man remains a quite thrillingly 
good book. 

Tom Fool, too, is thrillingly good, and may serve as a con- 
trasted type of goodness. It is as far as possible away from 
Ladbroke Grove. Instead of enkindling the ordinary, it attempts 
the epic; what makes it so remarkable is that the attempt 
succeeds. ‘*The romance of the sea” is one of the emptiest, 
because one of the easiest, of phrases: Miss Tennyson Jesse 
fills it with significance. Her hero is an adventurer, seeking 
always in danger and passion that thrill which is the limit of 
human experience and therefore, in the very moment of fulfil- 
ment, dies of its own too much. For a time, it is true, a steady 
love seems able to prolong the moment, to perpetuate the 
thrill ; but disaster interrupts that dream, and drives Tom out 
again on his quest. The descriptions of ships and voyages 
are gallant throughout; the book is on one note, but that note is 
high and admirably sustained; and a philosophy at once 
courageous and profound informs the whole. 

I am dealing, this week, with a remarkable batch of novels : 
it will be many a long month, I make no doubt, before I get the 
chance of bringing together such another lot in one article. 
For here, a third well worthy to be considered along with the 
preceding two, is Teeftallow—the best work, so far, of one of the 
most promising writers of America. Readers who remember 
the noble irony of Fombombo and the splendid glitter of Red 
Sand will not need to be told that anything written by Mr. 
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Stribling is more than worth reading. I have called him one 
of the most promising writers of America; as far as my own 
acquaintance with American fiction goes, he is the most promising 
ofall. Teeftallow is a little masterpiece. It paints the universal 
in the particular. It takes as its subject the life of a small, 
crude community in Tennessee—where the County Court is 
interrupted that it may sign a petition against the theory that 
“‘ yore great gran’daddy was a monkey,” and where the citizens 
dress up in sheets to flog, in the interests of morality, the 
prostitutes whose services they have been accustomed to enjoy. 
At first, one’s feeling before the picture is one of incredulous 
disgust; can such creatures exist, in the image of men or of 
monkeys? But, as the character of the hero is developed— 
kindly, cruel, selfish, loyal, all its natural potentialities turned 
to social evil by sheer lack of imagination—we realise the awful 
de te fabula, the hideous and common truth; humanity itself 
gibbers back at us through the monkey-mask. It is not so far, 
after all, from London or Paris to Tennessee. 

Another bitter study of manners comes from America in Minnie 
Flynn, whose heroine is a film-star of rocket-like magnitude and 
brevity. Its motto might be that notable stanza from one of 
Sir William Watson’s early lyrics: 

One boon of Fortune I implore, 
With one petition kneel : 
At least caress me not, before 
Thou break me on thy wheel. 
Poor Minnie is extravagantly caressed, and pitilessly broken. 
Pretty, stupid, vain, she is deluded by brief success into a 
painfully false estimate of herself and of life. ‘* To the motion- 
picture actress,” writes the author, “ her youth is a season in 
which she plants her seeds of bitterness.”” Except for a foolishly 
sentimental close, in which Minnie develops a capacity for high- 
flown rhetoric (perhaps, though, she learnt that from the screen 
captions; but the trouble is that we are meant to take it 
seriously )—except for this close, the book is well enough written, 
and gives a series of pictures apparently not overdrawn. 

In Mrs. Wharton’s new collection of short stories, there 
is only one that will bear any sort of comparison with her 
best work in the past, and that is the story of the mental 
decay and religious mania of two Baptist missionaries in Africa. 
The Seed of the Faith is strongly conceived and skilfully elabor- 
ated ; the atmosphere, both spiritual and physical, is made 
vivid and real; and the disgusting ugliness of the climax is 
neither slurred nor overdone. For the rest, there is some light 
social comedy, whose manner is too grand for its matter, and 
there are some half-ghost-stories. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie has that endless fecundity without 
which we never get great genius ; unfortunately, he has not the 
great genius. His best effects have been attained in the analysis 
of delicate moods ; his gift, which is a real and original one, is 
not on the grand scale; he has charm, a sense of beauty, a 
sense of humour, an easy and eloquent style, high spirits and an 
almost unflagging fancy. When the sense of beauty or the sense 
of humour is in contro!, he can write memorably ; when both are 
asleep, his other powers become curses instead of blessings, for 
they enable him to run on endlessly to no solid purpose whatever. 

In Fairy Gold there is little beauty ; fortunately, there is a 
good deal of humour. The romantic parts scarcely deserve 
serious consideration ; there is in them no character-drawing, 
no sense of atmosphere or situation, nothing but a gush of words 
controlled and directed by an only just tolerable competence. 
But much of the comedy is admirable ; the disgruntled soldiers 
who garrison the island of Roon during the war, and the profiteer 
who attempts to develop it afterwards, are human, horrid and 
ridiculous. They remind us of the really wonderful gifts which 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie possesses. If only he would develop 
them by constraining them ! P. C. KENNEDY. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE 


A Hundreth Sundrie Flowers. By GrorGE GASCOIGNE. 
and Macdonald. £1 Is. 

A Hundreth Sundrie Flowers printed in 1573 may claim to 
be the earliest Elizabethan Anthology, for Tottel’s popular 
Miscellany belongs to the preceding reign, and the Paradise 
of Dainty Devices did not appear until 1576. Miscellanies at 
this time are apt to ensnare us by their somewhat grandiloquent 
titles which, however, cannot safely be trusted. For although 
we fall blindly in love with such a one as The Banquet of Sapience 
or A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions, our fever rapidly 
abates when we sample these tedious coll.ctions of ragged 
verse, ‘strung together when criticism was in its infancy, from 


Etchells 





which, too often, the spirit of poetry is missing. Such a charge 
cannot be brought against 4 Hundreth Sundrie Flowers, which, 
now reprinted for the first time since its original publication, 
will without doubt prove “‘ both pleasant and profitable to the 
well-smelling noses of learned readers.”” By publishing the 
Inquisition post-mortem of Sir John Gascoigne in his interesting 
Introduction, Mr. B. M. Ward establishes the fact that the 
poet—son of the deceased gentleman, and chief contributor 
to this volume—was born in 1542, thereby confirming the account 
of Anthony 4 Wood in the Athene Ozoniensis (1691), hitherto 
doubted by modern critics, who place the date of his birth about 
eighteen years earlier. 

George Gascoigne, dubbed by himself “‘ a soldier armed, with 
pensyle in his eare,” was educated at both Universities, and 
after a short period at the Bar set sail for the Netherlands, 
where he served most gallantly under William, Prince of Orange, 
in his struggle against the Spaniards. Some said that this 
journey was undertaken suddenly, to evade his creditors, for 
he had, it appears, lived richly and wantonly. There was, he 
insisted, no life like the present, and restrictions of any kind were 
intolerable. In his own words: 

**And who were he which would not drink annoy, 
To taste thereby the lightest dram of love.” 
But towards the end of his days, regrets crept in, and he voiced 
them finely to Lord Gray of Wilton: 

*“T have loitered, my lord, I confess. I have lien streaking me 
(like a lubber) when the sun did shine, and now I strive all in vain 
to loade the carte when it raineth. I regarded not my comeliness 
in the May moone of my youth, and now I stand prinking me in 
the glasse, when the crowes foot is grown under mine eye.” 

Yet even Aristotle, he adds, not without wistfulness, had spent 
his youth “‘ ryotously.”. .. 

On his return to England in 1574, he found that 4 Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowers had been published, and declared that he 
received no payment for it. 

“It is most true (and I call Heaven and Earthe to witnesse) 
that I never receyved of the Printer or of anye other, one grote 
or pennie for the first Copyes of thes Posyes.” 

This is not surprising. Miserable authors in that century earned 
but little—‘‘ 40 shillings and an odd pottle of wine” being 
considered a generous price for a book. A year afterwards we 
find him employed by Leicester to provide part of the famous 
entertainment at Kenilworth ; next at Woodstock; and later, 
presenting Elizabeth with the Tale of Hemetes the Heremyle 
told in four languages, 

**such Itallyan as I have learned in London, and such lattyn as 

I forgat at Cambridge, such frenche as I borrowed in Holland, and 

such Englyshe as I stole in Westmerland.” 


And from now onwards, he looked to his pen for advancement. 
Literary offerings, it will be remembered, were usually made 
to the great Queen in person. Even Richard Robinson, the 
actor, was allowed to present his Harmony of King Davids 
Harp to her at Greenwich “‘ when she was goyng to the chappel 
in the morning.” For in such wise only could the humble and 
obscure grope after preferment, and hope—in the splendid 
phrase of Spenser—‘ to live in the eternity of her fame.” 
Gascoigne is perhaps the most notable figure in English 
poetry between Surrey and Sidney. He hated affectations. 
‘“‘If I should undertake to wryte in prayse of a gentlewoman,” 
he says in the Notes of Instruction on Making of Verse, ‘ I would 
neither prayse her christal eye nor her cherrie lippe, ete. For 
these things are trita et obvia.” Yet he lived in an age when 
similitudes flourished. As an indefatigable translator and 
pioneer, we owe him a deep debt. His Jocasta, a paraphrase of 
Dolce’s Giocasta. is the second tragedy in English blank verse, 
and the Stele Glas is the earliest blank verse satire. But although 
Nash says of him that “ he first beat the path to that perfection 
which our best poets have aspired to since his departure,’’ many 
of his shorter poems are tedious and diffuse. The following 
lines written on a garden seat, are, however, wholly delightful: 
“If thou sitte here to viewe this pleasant garden place, 
Think thus: at last will come a frost and al these floures deface, 
But if thou.sitte at ease to rest thy wearie bones, 
Remember death brings finall rest to all oure greevous grones, 
So whether for delyght, or here thou sitte for ease, 
Thinke still upon the latter day, so shalt thou God best please.” 
It is pleasant to turn to the melodious ‘‘ Lullabye ” on p. 91, 
and find that the last lines: 
“With Lullabye nowe take youre leave, 
With Lullabye youre dreams deceyve, 
And when you rise with waking eye, 
Remember Gascoigne’s Lullabye,” , 
are incomparably better in this—the 1573 edition—than ™ 
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later reprints, in which somewhat tame ‘“‘ Remember then this 
Lullabye” does duty for the gay swagger of the earlier version. 
“The stately dames of Rome their pearls did wear” on p. 24, 
and ‘‘ Amid my bale I bathe in bliss’’ are among the best speci- 
mens of Gascoigne’s work, and we were charmed by the letter 
of the Earl of Oxford so well reproduced in the Introduction. 
But it is by this time unnecessary to eulogise the fine work 
done by the Haslewood Press in rescuing from oblivion the 
forgotten treasures of bygone centuries. The excellent printing 
and format of this volume can only add to their justly deserved 
reputation. 


THE PRELUDE 


Wordsworth’s Prelude, Edited from the Manuscripts by Ernest 
DE SELINcOURT. Clarendon Press. 25s. 


A wise reviewer keeps a store of superlatives on deposit for a 
rainy day, and never breaks in upon it. He thus retains that 
sense of reserve power which lends him confidence. But when he 
meets a book like this, all his caution perforce leaves him, and he 
begins to waste his vocabulary of praise. It is a volume to excite 
the most hardened critic to enthusiasm, and to create a soul 
under the ribs of a Master of a College. Professor de Selincourt 
has already many claims on our gratitude; this last is the 
greatest. 

All real students of the Prelude, while inevitably feeling that 
here is “‘ an Orphic song indeed,” and confessing that they owe 
to it some of their highest moments of hope and joy, must have 
been fretted by certain recurring incongtuities in it—we do not 
mean merely incongruities of style ; these are common enough 
in Wordsworth—but incongruities that seem as if meant to 
defeat the very purpose of the work ; sudden changes of attitude, 
as if the poet had without warning taken up a new angle of vision. 
There is, ever and anon, a disconcerting sense of check or restraint, 
as if Wordsworth were afraid of saying too much; and there 
is also, ever and anon, a sense of superfluity, as if lines had been 
added to explain something away. For ourselves, we have often 
pictured Wordsworth as a sort of Pope, alarmed at the trend of 
his own Essay on Man, and acting as his own Warburton. 
Suspicion must have been felt by many that these touches were 
inserted by the Wordsworth of the “ Lost Leader” epoch to 
correct the vagaries of the Wordsworth of the Revolution ; that 
in a poem which lay before him for fifty years the older man may 
have pruned away a little drastically the enthusiasms of the youth. 
This volume helps us to judge how far that suspicion was justified. 

Parts of the poem were written before 1798, and the manu- 
scripts of these fragments have been carefully collated by 
Professor de Selincourt. The whole thirteen books were 
“ finished ” in 1805 ; and by March, 1806, the devoted Dorothy 
had completed the almost superhuman labour of deciphering 
her brother’s frightful autograph. Largely by the help of 
Dorothy’s copy, Sarah Hutchinson made another, apparently 
for the use of Coleridge. Next, about 1819, John Carter, 
Wordsworth’s factotum, made a third; about 1828 Mrs. 
Wordsworth made a fourth; and finally the poet’s daughter 
Dora (Quillinan) made a fifth, which was used for the posthumous 
publication of 1850. Each of these copies was freely corrected 
by Wordsworth, and that of 1828 very vigorously indeed : 
nay, some few alterations in Dora’s copy would seem to have 
been made by Christopher Wordsworth for the printed edition. 
All these materials, and more, have been used by Professor de 
Selincourt : on the left-hand page he prints Dorothy’s transcript, 
adding as footnotes variae lectiones from the others : on the right 
he gives the edition of 1850. Here then for the first time the 
lover of Wordsworth has full opportunity for the study of one 
of the greatest poems in the world. The labour involved must 
have been enormous ; for Wordsworth’s changes—and horrible 
scrawls most of them are—were put in as chance allowed; 
sometimes written on blank pages of the manuscript, sometimes 
pasted over the text, sometimes thrust in between the lines. 
The work must have been like transcribing the palimpsest 
Codex Ephraemi. The result, however, is probably final; we 
cannot imagine that the minutest of literary chiffoniers will find 
anything left to pick up. The Introduction, though it does not 
contain a superfluous word, runs to sixty pages; and the 
admirable facsimiles and portraits add to the value and charm of 
the book. 

In instituting a comparison between 1805 and 1850 we have 
Mr. de Selincourt’s skilled guidance. Such a comparison shows, 
as might have been anticipated, both loss and gain. Wordsworth 
was one of the most careful of artists, and with all his vanity was 
never content with his own work. Nor, though his taste was far 
from impeccable, did he fail, in dealing with the Prelude, to 





strengthen many a weak passage, to cut down much prolixity, 
and to add many a splendid phrase. Some of the touches, we 
think, show literary reminiscences ; for, until his eyesight failed, 
Wordsworth was an insatiable reader; and it might be possible, 
we imagine, to trace some of the lines of his later reading by a 
careful collation of the two texts. It is often said that after his 
glorious ten years he wrote hardly one inspired line; yet the 
famous two verses on Newton’s statue: 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone— 
were added when he was past sixty ; and the lovely image 

Clothed in the sunshine of the withering fern 
comes from the same time. Certainly not many blank-verse 
tracts of equal length—and the Prelude is mainly reflective 
blank-verse—can be found with so few patches of prose. It is 
largely this careful and repeated revision, we think, that makes 
the Prelude, in a technical sense, so vastly superior to the 
Excursion*. 

But the changes are not always for the better. They are 
indeed at once too many and too few. Many amazing banalities 
still remain; and some have actually been added. Too often, 
as Wordsworth’s inspiration flagged, he fell back into the arti- 
ficial style of the eighteenth century, from which it had been his 
aim to deliver poetry; and appears, as Professor de Selincourt 
says, more like the Thomson of the Seasons than the Wordsworth 
of Tintern Abbey. “The anxiety to write up his poem, and give 
it a more definitely literary flavour, creates in places the impres- 
sion of pompous phrase-making, which is farther removed than 
overbald simplicity from the true Wordsworthian spirit.” 
Again, the poem, having been originally not merely dedicated 
to Coleridge, but addressed to him, lost something when it 
received a more formal and universal cast, when the vocative 
‘“* Friend ” became “ the partner of these varied walks,” when 
the epistolary ““I” was dropped, and when the place-names 
that lent reality to the story were generalised out of existence. 

Of political alteration in a Tory direction there is, however, 
less than might have been expected. Some such alteration there 
is. In 1805 he could still speak of the Revolutionary doctrine 
as “‘a creed which ten shameful years have not annulled” ; 
a line which in his later disillusionment he cut out altogether ; 
and a very strong passage, worthy of Byron or Shelley, in 
condemnation of the repressive measures of the British Govern- 
ment, is considerably emasculated: Ministers are no longer 
** giants in their impiety alone,” or “ vermin leagued to under- 
mine justice and make an end of liberty’: though enough remains, 
fortunately, to show that Wordsworth never quite reconciled 
himself to the savagery of Braxfield or the panic-stricken tyranny 
of Pitt. But the chief mark of changed political leanings is the 
panegyric on Burke in Book VII, which, coming as it does just 
after a glowing eulogy of France, always startled us, and which, 
we now learn from Mr. de Selincourt, was introduced after 1820. 
No one can easily overpraise Burke, but praise in such a context 
jars sadly and is a real defect in the poem; we are therefore 
relieved to find that it did not exist in the original. It is remark- 
able also that the first draft of this panegyric was itself mitigated 
by an allusion to the “ illustrious Fox,” a “ British Pericles,” 
whom Wordsworth, by 1839, had ceased to admire. 

The tone of 1805, then, though less markedly reactionary than 
that of 1850, is wavering and uncertain. Napoleon had arisen ; 
and the poet had already lost faith. It is impossible not to regret 
the loss. All the original brightness, it is true, has not departed, 
but the archangel is a little tarnished ; and alas! so far from 
regaining his first estate he fell lower with the years. 

Still more significant, and to us at least, equally pitiful, are 
the modifications due to a change of spiritual and religious 
attitude: that new court-dress which he gave to his nature- 
worship, and his substitution, for his old pantheism, of a kind of 
Coleridgean conformity. The well-known passage in Book Vu, 
on Pulpit Oratory—which we could wish had been added by his 
brother Christopher—is a late insertion: and throughout the 
later book are minor alterations meant to reconcile the earlier 
Hartleian or Spinozian philosophy with a bastard Anglicanism. 
One need not be a heretic to regret this development, whether it 
sprang from a real conversion or from a more or less sincere 
desire for an accommodation with the times : what Wordsworth 
gained in orthodoxy he lost in poetry. 

But the publication of this admirable work silences our regrets. 
of 





* Wordsworth, whose continuous inspiration, like that 
Napoleon, ceased at the age of thirty-seven, must, like Napoleon, 
have been subject to fleeting ashes amid the general decay. of 
this the exquisite impromptu on the death of Hogg, contaiming 
the wonderful lines on Coleridge (written in 1835) is one indication 
among others that might be given. 
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We can, by Mr. de Selincourt’s aid, choose among the various 
Wordsworths the one we like best, and among the various texts 
the one which at any moment suits our mood. It was remarked 
long ago that a poet loses much of his repute because the reader 
does not see what he has blotted. Of no poet is this more true 
than of Wordsworth. We read the first copies of Lycidas or of 
the Elegy to mark the steps by which the good became the 
perfect ; we read those of the Prelude, and while we notice how 
a great but unequal poet may waver, may spoil, may improve, and 
sometimes may alter without changing—we read them mainly 
because they show us not merely the poet and the critic, but the 
man himself. “‘ Not used to make a present joy the matter of his 
song,” he stands here revealed to us as if, in painting himself, 
he had contrived to put into his canvas the full experience of 
fifty years. 

To all lovers of Wordsworth we commend this book, as one that 
will prove not a mere exercise of a moment, but a possession for 
ever. 


THE PUBLIC AS WHIPPING-BOY 


The Contemporary Theatre, 1925. By James Agate. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Dramatic criticism is essentially more provocative and 
unexpected than any other form of literary criticism ; and this 
for the reason that it takes into account factors the appreciation 
of which involves many kinds of taste, excites many kinds of 
prejudice, and needs the application of many criteria. Your 
dramatic critic must wander far from the text of his author. He 
must consider the producer, appraise the actor, and pass judgment 
upon those responsible for the décor. He is, moreover, one of 
an audience, and be he ever so detached he cannot altogether 
escape the contagion of crowd psychology. And when the final 
curtain falls and the tumult and the shouting dies, he has to go 
away and, without much time for reflection, filter the whole 
conglomerate through his emotion, knowledge, experience and 
prejudice, and present a considered opinion of it to the judgment 
of his readers. To enjoy the full flavour of such an opinion, 
however, it should be taken hot. To wander through the cold 
hic jacets of a past year’s productions is at times a ghoulish 
business ; and it says a good deal for Mr. Agate’s craftsmanship 
and personality that his annual collections stand the test of 
time as well as they do. 

In the “‘ Note of Admiration”’ which he contributes as an 
Introduction to this volume, Mr. C. S. Montague rightly claims 
that the dramatic critic is an artist expressing in his art his 
personal emotion in presence of something seen and heard in a 
theatre ; and at the end of his appreciation of Mr. Agate’s work, 
he acclaims him “‘a great enjoyer,” which is just, but does not 
imply that Mr. Agate is easily amused. Sometimes indeed he is 
very hard to please, as one or two of his criticisms, notably that 
of Hay Fever, bear witness. Mr. Agate is a great enjoyer, but it 
is himself that he enjoys. He plunges into the theatre as if it 
were a cold bath for the sake of the reaction, and he invariably 
comes out in a glow ; but whether it be a glow of satisfaction or 
a glow of indignation, it is, one feels, the glow that really matters 
to him. He can write with gusto of a play he condemns or of 
actors who have displeased him, and, extending his criticism, as 
is the fashion of the day, from the stage to the auditorium, he 
never enjoys himself more than when he is boxing the ears of 
the public with a bad play. 

On the whole, these collected notes do give us a more or less 
accurate impression of the contemporary theatre ; they certainly 
give us a very vivid impression of Mr. Agate. He writes hardly a 
line that is not autobiographical. Like many cheerful people his 
taste is for the tragic. He distrusts comedy that has no strong 
emotional basis, especially he distrusts comedy that appeals to 
people in evening dress. He distrusts people who wear evening 
dress, and he tells authors who cater deliberately for this class 
of person by writing plays about well-to-do people, to get them 
to Southend and study real life among the crowds and the winkles. 
Fustian or fancy dress is your only wear if you want to please Mr. 
Agate ; but it must not be literary fustian, he knows much better 
than that. Yet he distrusts the intellectuals. Indeed for a great 
enjoyer he is just a little pernickety, and although now and then 
he gives unstinted praise to a play, as to The Cherry Orchard 
and Juno and the Paycock, and sometimes, if rarely, finds the 
plays he likes perfectly cast, he has never, one gathers, met what 
M. Balieff calls “* a very goot audience ” outside ‘“* The Old Vic.” 

It may be said that with regard to the drama Mr. Agate is 
not a bad judge of the best, and is a fair judge of the worst ; but 
a very indifferent judge of the second best. He can tolerate 
everything but the tolerable. His dislike of the commercial 


piay is profound ; the commercial play being, of course, the kind 
of play that has a ready audience and of which the criterion is, 
as a famous impresario once declared with violence, “ the ——— 
box-office criterion.” Mr. Agate, however, is really less than just 
to the play-going public, of which he says in one place that it 
has never cared tuppence about technical imperfections. Never- 
theless he will find, if he looks into the matter, that the popular 
dramatists, those whose plays are or have been almost invariably 
successful, succeed by the sheer slickness of their technique ; 
that, in fact, whatever their plots or situations, their characters 
or their dialogue, they “get them over.” Audiences do not know 
in what technique consists but they know when it is there, and 
they know when it is not there. Indeed it might be wagered that 
in so far as Tchehov is attracting the general public it is by his 
amazing technique that he is doing it. It has also to be said for the 
public that if now and then it lets a good play down, there is 
generally some fault in the good play to which it could point ag 
justification, and, it may be added, there have recently been many 
gratifying signs, as witness St. Joan and the Shavian revivals, 
the Tchehov productions, and the welcome given to Mr. O’Casey’s 
plays, that there really are audiences for the best, even in London, 
If the best ever became best-sellers, where would Mr. Agate find 
his whipping-boy? Meanwhile he lays about him and enjoys 
himself hugely. 


VIRTUE AND VICE 


An Apology for the Life of Mrs, Shamela Andrews. By Henry 
Fretpinc. With an Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 
Golden Cockerel Press. Limited to 450 copies. 15s. 


A volume might be devoted to the failures of well-intentioned 
people who have written books to show the beauty of Virtue and 
have only succeeded in making her odious. Milton rousing our 
sympathy with Satan, Butler and Pascal guiding their readers 
to scepticism, Thomas Day exciting a hatred of Mr. Barlow, are 
examples from the highest and the lowest orders of literature. 
But perhaps the most striking failure of all is that of Samuel 
Richardson. No one would ever wish to speak with disrespect 
of that excellent man; and assuredly he meant well when he 
sat down to write Pamela. Yet there can be little question that 
he went all wrong. The “ virtue’ that was “ rewarded ” was 
perilously near to vice: there is something in the circumspect 
and self-regarding chastity of the pious Pamela which is more 
repulsive than the unabashed naturalism of a Moll Flanders or a 
Nell Gwynn. Richardson himself, we may well believe, came later 
to perceive this with more or less clearness; and there is no 
wonder that the healthy-minded Fielding was provoked by it 
beyond endurance. There was indeed an inevitable antagonism 
between the two men, not dissimilar to that between Disraeli 
and Gladstone at a later time and ina different sphere. Everybody 
knows how, in Joseph Andrews, Fielding expressed his ideas with 
plainness and vigour; but not everybody knows that he had 
already given them vent, without much delicacy but with all the 
greater force, in a seventy-page satire in which Pamela appeared 
as Shamela, and Richardson’s fatal “‘Squire B ”” was inter- 
preted as “‘ Booby.” As Richardson’s work came out anony- 
mously, and Fielding seems to have imagined his enemy Cibber 
to be the author, the parody was maliciously ascribed to “* Conny 
Keyber,” and its title was modelled on that of Cibber’s Apology 
for his Life. This little jeu d’esprit is now, for the first time since 
1741, republished, with an excellent introduction by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Brimley Johnson ; and those who, like Archdeacon 
Grantley, have a locked drawer and a Rabelaisian easy chair, may 
read it at their ease. 

Fielding never owned the authorship, but we think Mr. Johnson 
has made out his case: in fact, we can hardly understand how 
any competent critic can hesitate for a moment. The book has 
every mark of the author of Joseph Andrews—that is, of the 
author’s prentice hand; and it does not appear that either 
Richardson or anyone else ever doubted it, nor did Fielding ever 
deny it. It is in truth “aut Henricus aut Diabolus *—unless it 
be to some extent both. For it is scarcely milk for babes. 

As with so many satires, the “indignation” has occasionally 
dulled the wit ; and—though we enjoy Shamela’s hour-long talks 
with Mrs. Jewkes on her “ Vartue,” as well as Mr. Williams’s 
sermons against overmuch righteousness—yet there is a certain 
obviousness in the sarcasm, and we confess that to us the most 
satisfactory portions of the book are the dedications and introduc- 
tory letters, in which are skilfully parodied the panegyrics which 
Richardson obtained from friends and prefixed to his novel. 
The dedication to “* Miss Fanny *—whom Mr. Johnson plausibly 
identifies with ‘“‘ Sporus”” Hervey—as well as the letters from the 
Editor to himself and from John Puff to the Editor, must have 
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“A full-blooded and well-written tale of adventure.” 
—Western Mail. 
The Ivory Graves Str HECTOR DUFF 


“One of the best adventure stories recently published.” 
—Birmingham Post. 
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A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving of 
every support. 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘“‘ARETHUSA” Training Ship 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from ali 
parts of the U.K 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 
16,008 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundre 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,009 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 
Cc. K MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairmen: 
F. H, CLAYTON, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Bankers: 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn, W.C.2. 
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The Hay Fever Season. 


Fe. when summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever claims 
its victims. The intense irritation prevents any pleasure out 
of i affords 





doors. 
Protection. Put a drop om your handkerchief each i 
So that you can inhale the vapour during the day. —— 





Vapex gives relief, whilst its regular use 
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stung their victim, and certainly led him to withdraw the offend- 
ing screeds from the later impressions. But there is in the body 
of the work a glow of righteous wrath, a detestation of interest 
masquerading as purity and selfishness mimicking piety, which 
lend to the sordid story a touch of loftiness and almost redeem 
the savage realism. The psychology is the reverse of subtle ; 
all the motives are clear-cut and direct ; but no one can doubt 
that on the main issue Fielding is in the right. The arguments, 
for instance, by which Williams soothes what, for want of another 
word, we may call Shamela’s “conscience,” are crudity itself; 
but for that very reason they reveal on which side Fielding’s 
sympathies lie. Nor must we omit to give the book its truest 
meed of praise. Its real merit, like that of Abraham Mendelssohn, 
lies outside of itself, in its descendants. Not only did it form a 
preparation for Joseph Andrews and so for Tom Jones, but, by 
casting a ray of illumination into Richardson’s profound but 
somewhat narrow mind, it led to the writing of Clarissa, in which, 
though Virtue is hardly “‘ rewarded,” yet her cause is assuredly 
better served, and literature incidentally more enriched, than in 
the earlier work. 


GAELIC LOVE LYRICS 


Love’s Bitter-Sweet: Translations from the Irish Poets of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Rosin FLowER. 
The Cuala Press. 10s. 6d. 


The growth of knowledge of Gaelic literature has been slow, 
and though everyone is acquainted to some degree with the 
literatures of ancient Greece and Rome, few could define the 

of our next door neighbours. The beautiful vagueness 

of the so-called Celtic Twilight is comparable only with the misty 
poetry which Macpherson invented in the eighteenth century. 
Increasing translation and study are helping to disperse the 
mists of misinterpretation. The fact that Irish poets of the 
sixteenth century wrote lyrics in the European tradition of 
learned and courtly love has been little known except to scholars, 
though Edmund Spenser, in his day, suspected the truth and 
praised divers pieces which had been translated for him, noting 
their pretty flowers of conceit. Mr. Flower has found his 
originals mainly in a collection of love lyrics recently published 
under the title Dania Griédha (Songs of Love) by Professor 
O’Rahilly. Most of these poets were aristocrats, such as Gerald 
the Earl, Manus O’Donnell, chieftain of his clan, and Pierce 
Ferriter, a stout supporter of the Stuart cause, the last Gaelic 
aristocrat to hold out against the Cromwellian army. In 
Scotland were the Earl and Countess of Argyle and Duncan 
Campbell of Glenorquhy. In their lyrics the gracious matter 
of European love poetry met the manner of Irish tradition. 
Unfortunately Mr. Flower in his translations has found it 
** necessary to adopt the lyric manner of the European tradition, 
for the peculiar effect of the Irish manner, with its interlacing 
rhymes and concise and balanced phrasing, cannot be reproduced 
in any English which may hope to give the effect of poetry.” 
The result is that many of these versions are a mere reconversion 
into a more familiar idiom and read like pale copies of English, 
Jacobean and Cavalier poetry, but at their best a racial turn 
of thought or sentiment gives them some distinction. The 
Honey Thief may be quoted in its entirety for it is sufficiently 
literal and illustrates a charming form consisting of three quat- 
rains and a binding quatrain which is a Gaelic equivalent for 
the European sonnet: 

Thou loveliest of all maids alive. 

Sweet robber of the wild bees’ hive, 

*Tis evil done, if thou art sane, 

To make God’s ordinances vain. 


The Baptist had one meal a day, 
The everlasting scriptures say ; 
In the Judean desert there 
Honey and locust was his fare. 


From dairy, hive or church to theive 
Is sin no penance can relieve ; 

Sweet trickster. Heaven’s honey eat 
And rob no more that holy meat. 


Though in thy lovely shining cheek the rose and lily vie 
And by the sweetness of thy lips great warriors captured lie, 
Thou harriest now the harmless bees, but one day thou shalt die 
And a thousand bees on Judgment Day will hunt thee through the 
sky. 
This witty denunciation of a young girl who had wantonly 
destroyed a wild bees’ nest was written by the Rev. Father 
Charles MacRory of Co. Down, who lived about 1650, but Mr. 





— 


Flower dves not give the names of the authors, and several of 
the most courtly lyrics in the book were composed by poets 
of no social rank. The little Colophon in which Mr, 
has captured the idiom of the original so well, but for a trite 
phrase, may be quoted in conclusion : 

“Finis”? to all the manuscripts I’ve penned 

And to life’s fitful fever here “The End.” 

“The End” to limewhite women golden-tressed, 

And in God’s hands at Judgment be the rest. 


A LONG-AWAITED HISTORY 


A History of Japan. Vol. III: The Tokugawa Epoch (1652-1868), 
By the late James Murpocu, M.A. Kegan Paul. 45s, 


The last volume of Professor Murdoch’s great work has been 
awaiting publication for at least twelve years ; and all who care 
for history as something more than gossip, and for Japan as 
something more than geisha and cherry-blossoms, will be grateful 
to the enterprise of Messrs. Kegan Paul in not only undertak. 
ing its production but in reprinting the two preceding volumes, 
There they stand, three noble volumes, the life-work of a 
remarkable intellect. Murdoch was a typical Scottish student, 
who became a first-class classical scholar. He went to Australia 
as a schoolmaster, and was an early protagonist of the Labour 
Movement there. In 1889, he accepted a teacher’s position in 
Japan, and (except for a curious episode in connection with a 
Communist colonisation scheme in Paraguay) dropped out ‘of 
Western life altogether for about twenty-five years. Thence 
he emerged to return to Australia as Professor of Japanese, 
He died in 1922, The preface to this volume gives a brief sketch 
of this rugged and not unimpressive personality—with something 
of Thomas Carlyle about him, and something of Richard Burton, 

The “ History of Japan ” is written in the full and massive 
style of the Victorian Age, and it constitutes one of the finest 
accounts of the development of an oriental people ever produced 
by Western scholarship. Certainly, as regards Japan, where 
its only possible rivals are Brinkley and de la Mazeliére, its 
position is unique. This last volume records the long tranquillity 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the social structure of Japan during 
those two hundred years of absolute peace at home and abroad, 
the relations with the outside world through the single narrow 
gateway of Nagasaki harbour, and the slow development of the 
forces which in the end were to overthrow Iyeyasu’s great 
political achievement. Gradually the pace quickens and the 
tension increases. The revived interest in the ancestral Shinto 
religion and its new political interpretation, the turning towards 
the Emperor as the real Head of the Nation, the quarrels over 
the Tokugawa succession, the ronin patriots, the growing rest- 
lessness of the great outlying clans of Satsuma and Choshu, 
the coming of the foreign ships and the accursed foreign 
treaties, the assassination of Lord Ii of Hikone (last hope of the 
Shogunate), the bombardments of Kagoshima and Shimonoseki, 
the Emperor’s decree that the foreigners must be expelled, 
Choshu’s attempt to seize Kyoto and the Emperor, the journey 
to Europe of young Ito and Inouye and their sudden return to 
warn their feudal lord that the foreigners could never be driven 
away by force, the Shogun’s abdication and the last battles at 
Fushimi, Uyeno, Wakamastu and Hakodate. It is a thrilling 
and notable story, of which any nation might well be proud. 
Mr. Murdoch deais with it in great detail, save at the very end, 
where there are signs that his work was left still incomplete. 
There is shapeliness in his arrangement of historical fact, there 
is judgment and a certain dry humour in his deductions, and there 
is dignity and poise in his narrative style. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Wonderland of the Old South-West. By Cuarres F. Lumws. 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

When Mr. Lummis dies the Indians of the American South-West 
will lose a most enthusiastic champion, and one who loves them, 
their antiquities and the spectacular country they inhabit. He has 
known them for forty years, more intimately than any ordinary white 
man would be permitted to know them, and this rare combination of 
long experience with unblunted enthusiasm makes his work more 
fascinating and much more valuable than nine out of ten travel books. 
His claim is—he writes for an American audience— that there is more 
worth seeing in the South-West than there is in Europe, and if he does 
not convince us of that he at least gives us a book full of interesting 
reading of all kinds. He has been allowed to witness the secret cere- 
monies of the Pueblo Indians, and gives a very good account of them ; 
of medicine-men whose astonishing skill at conjuring would make 
their fortunes if they sank to doing it for money instead of for religion, 
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of the Moqui snake-dance, performed with large rattlesnakes in full 
working order, held between the teeth, of the scalp ceremonies and 
others, which he describes and illustrates. He shows the Indians as a 
wise, peaceful and moral people, to whom the Yankees are superior 
only in their own conceit. The earlier pioneers treated them properly 
and were well treated in return ; it was, according to him, the stupid 
ce of later gold prospectors that led to trouble afterwards. 
They still live in cities purposely made difficult of access ; to these they 
have brought with incredible labour great quantities of building 
material, and many of their dwellings are communal, like large blocks 
of flats. Like the natives of central Africa they have a very perfect 
sign-language, which expresses not words but ideas, and are thus able 
to converse freely with other tribes whose language they do not 
understand. The Grand Canyon, two colossal natural bridges, 
petrified forests of agate, long rivers running below sea-level into a 
desert where the pioneers of the Californian gold-rush met with disas- 
ter, and the “live” asphalt natural trap of La Brea, which has been 
swallowing and preserving its animal victims from prehistoric times 
till these, are described at length and give further justification for the 
title. The illustrations are excellent, and several of them have 
historic value. 
A Mirror to France. By Forp Mapox Forp. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


This is a book to read—if you like the French, and if you like 
to read what an English author, who is more French than they are, 
has to say about them. If you do not satisfy these two conditions 
Mr. Ford’s latest book is better left severely alone, for even to those 
who can tolerate Francophilism laid on with a trowel his enthusiasm 
is apt to be a little trying. His thesis, briefly, is that ‘our former 
civilisation of chivalries, learnings, arts, crafts, mysteries, abstract 
thought, frugalities and individualisms, game from the shores of the 
Counts of Toulouse”; and that all these things, which are the only 
things worth while, are to-day ‘“‘ threatened by that Mass Production 
that is the one symbol of our two-branched Anglo-Saxon common- 
wealths.””. Mr. Ford’s France is not that of the tourists who “go 
where the booze is cheapest”; it begins with the bookstalls on the 
Quai Malaquais and ends with Marseilles, and Provence is its symbol 
and centre, as well as the spiritual hub of the universe. It is the 
France where “‘the workmanship of handicrafts and gardens and wood- 
lands and inn-kitchens and wine-cellars and vine-yards ; the frugalities ; 
the fétes; the austerities; the relaxings” continue uninterrupted 
by “an annual winter invasion of cheque-books, barbaric bathrooms, 
hideous manners and imbecile sports.” It is the France where 
“‘ you will find good cooking, good wines, pleasant faces, good talk 
about books, bustle, love-making, frugality, dignity, powers of 
expression, amazingly good local cheeses, brass bands, buill-fights, 
crimes passionels, strikingly attired sportsmen with singular dogs, 
and neither lifts nor lounges in the hotels.” It will be observed that 
Mr. Ford has his enthusiasms as strongly marked as his dislikes. 
But within the limitations of his outlook his impressions of France 
are acute. He presents a picture “‘ of people intensely individualistic 
who intend to remain intensely individualistic; of small shop- 
keepers who intend to remain, and only to deal with, small shop- 
keepers; of a people of some culture who get enough pleasure out 
of their culture to remain a people of some culture ; and of a people 
less represented by its governments than any other people that ever 
was.” His book is full of suggestive thoughts such as that “five 
francs is nothing, but cent sous is a hell of a lot of money.” 


Lord Timothy Dexter. By J. P. Marquanp. Fisher Unwin. 9s. 

Most districts have a landmark which is known as somebody’s 
folly and is pointed out to strangers with a mixture of derision and 
local pride. Timothy Dexter’s house still exists and is described 
by Mr. Marquand with this mixture so proportioned that one scarcely 
knows whether he is ridiculing Timothy Dexter or venerating him as 
@ deserving local celebrity. More likely he only regards him as an 
excuse for a book. Not much, however, is known about Timothy. 
He was an illiterate and drunken leather dresser in a small Massa- 
chusetts town who suddenly made a fortune by speculating in 
depreciated paper currency after the War of Independence. He 
bought ships and sent absurd cargoes of mittens, live cats and 
warming pans to the Tropics. He surrounded his house with scores of 
life-size wooden statues of historical characters, including one of 
himself. He assumed the style and title of Lord Dexter and described 
himself as ‘‘first in the East, first in the West, and the greatest 
philosopher in the Western world.” He issued pronouncements on 
public questions which were ludicrous pieces of incoherence and 
misspelling. But most of these oddities he astutely managed to 
turn to his own advantage and even the warming pans made a large 
profit as cooking vessels. This account of him is too drawn out, but 
it is entertaining, and shows us something of the social conditions in 
a New England town at the end of the eighteenth century. 


Stewart Headlam. By F. G. Berrany. John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, meeting a parson acquaintance some 
thirty years ago, asked ,‘‘ How is our friend who believes in the Mass, 
the Ballet, and the Single Tax?” Stewart Headlam liked to tell 
this story, thinking that the description summed him up fairly enough. 
It was good as far as it went, since Stewart Headlam was, for the 
majority of the people who knew his name, a High Anglican cleric 
who was banned by his bishop for many years because of his Socialism 


and his Church and Stage Guild. But he was more than this ; a pioneer 
of Church work in the slums, an invaluable member of the London 
Reform Party in the ’eighties, an extraordinarily devoted servant of 
the London School Board and the L.C.C., an enthusiastic citizen of 
Greater London, whose affectional home was Bethnal Green ; a single. 
minded, downright, and very lovable man. Popular instinct was right 
in associating Headlam chiefly with the stage, for that was the ground 
of his fiercest and longest fight. Mr. Bettany tells in detail the 
story of the Church and Stage Guild and the extraordinary troubles 
it made for Headlam with the bishops. Better almost than anything 
that could be cited from recent biography, these chapters illustrate 
the changes in English morals and manners brought about during 
one generation. Headlam’s other guild, that of St. Matthew, was a 
bright little movement of Anglican Socialism, which he used also 
as an aid in his prolonged contest with the Bradlaugh secularists, 
Always a fervent sacramentarian, Headlam had the delight of hearing a 
Nonconformist fervently exclaim, in a discussion on the Confessional, 
** Atheist as I am, no man shall stand between my soul and my God!” 
Headlam’s Socialism was not orthodox. Indeed, his Henry Georgeism 
kept him much closer to the old Victorian radicalism than he ever 
could have been to the Fabians, with whom he was unequally yoked. 
Mr. Bettany has done an interesting and very workmanlike job, 
although, obviously, he writes without much inside knowledge of 
the causes with which Headlam was bound up. The absence of 
an account of Stewart Headlam’s personal life during his later years 
may be noted as a conspicuous omission. The oddest little thing in 
the book may be found in Mr. Bettany’s selection from the memories 
of old friends. Headlam, G.B.S. wrote, belonged to a type of clergy- 
man who wanted “ to be able to go to the theatre and to say damn 
if he wished to do so.” Forty years after that inspiriting revolt was 
started, Mr. Bettany prints the nursery word with a dash! 


Some Early Tracts on Poor Law Relief. Edited by F. R. Satrzr, 
M.A. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, M.P. 
Methuen. 5s. 

This is a very interesting and instructive collection of documents. 
It includes a translation of the treatise De Subventione Pauperum by 
Juan Luis Vives, a famous Spanish scholar, who spent the best part 
of his life in England and Flanders; Luther’s Ordinance for a Common 
Chest at Leisnig in Saxony; Zwingli’s Ordinance Touching Alms- 
giving in Zurich; municipal poor relief schemes at Ypres and Rouen; 
and—by way of comparison—the national system laid down in 
Henry VIII’s Beggars’ Acts. All of these date within the fourteen 
years from 1523 to 1536. It was a period when the European States 
found themselves, as the Roman Empire a thousand years earlier had 
found itself, confronted with the problem of destitution in an acute 
form. The problem was not, as is sometimes supposed, the legacy 
of the Protestant Reformation. It was due, as Mr. Salter says, and 
as Sir William Ashley showed a good many years ago, to the economic 
conditions of the age, agricultural distress, rising prices, the dis- 
bandment of feudal retinues, and so on. The student of the English 
Poor Law, reading these early tracts and Mr. Salter’s excellent notes, 
will realise how closely our own Tudor system of relief and repression 
marched with the systems of other countries. And he will be re- 
minded by Mr. Webb’s preface how, having passed through the stages 
of assisting the destitute first by private charity and then by collective 
provision, local or national, we are now abandoning the idea of treat- 
ing destitution in the lump, and are aiming instead at an elaborate 
organisation for the maintenance of a national minimum in the 
standard of life, supported and enforced by the State. There are 
hints in Vives, if not in Luther and Zwingli, that the sixteenth century 
Poor Law reformers descried such a development in the far future. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


UITE apart from those mental maladies which are certi- 
fiable, human nature suffers from a number of amiable 
aberrations, which pass unnoticed by medicine and 

the law. Two or three of these ailments are peculiar to 
motorists, and one of them—popularly known as “ gadgetitis” 
—embodies sufficient common sense to deserve analysis. A 
few years ago the manufacturers of motor-cars with one 
consent began to adorn their vehicles with polished metal 
instrument boards, resembling a clock-makers’ window 0 
the switchboard of an electrical power station. For 4 
brief space the public was rather tickled with these new 
toys. They conferred a sense of power and knowledge, 
and feminine passengers adored us because we knew what 
all the dials meant, and what would happen if any indi- 
vidual knob or button was twitched. The novelty wore off. 
Sanity reminded us that most of the gadgets were useless. 50 
current fashions demand a minimum of these adornments. 
There is just one surviving exception. Certain cheap cats, 
built in vast quantities, find it difficult to persuade John Citizen 
that they are superior to their rivals, for he cannot grasp tech- 
nical considerations. So they appeal to his base acquisitive 
instincts by offering him a fuller “ equipment” than their 
hated enemies afford. In outbidding each other, these cheap 
cars unquestionably accept some very useless furniture. But 
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Northern Ireland 
for Holidays 


IF YOU WANT A CHANGE from the ordinary kind of 
holiday take a tour in Northern Ireland this year. 


' Northern Ireland has four or five hundred miles of 


holiday coast, full of deep glens and glorious beaches 
where merry parties of bathers play in the surf of the 
long Atlantic rollers. 

There is plenty to do and plenty to see in Northern 
Ireland. The London Midland and Scottish Railway 
issue Holiday Contract Tickets, available for eight days, 
that take you anywhere over 200 miles of their lines in 
Northern Ireland, and they organise special holiday tours. 
The Glens of Antrim tour is one of the best six-day 
tours in these islands and costs very little. The price 
includes board and accommodation and motor trips to 
places of interest. 

LMS steamers to Ireland are fast and comfortable, equipped with cosy cabins 


and spacious dining-rooms. Fast express trains leave London and the principal 
cities to connect with steamship services. 

SEND FOR THESE LMS HOLIDAY GUIDES 
Full of information and pictures. Tell you all about the glorious 
resorts on the LMS. Send remittance for those you want to 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, 85 Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1. 


Northern Ireland - post free, 3d. Sunshine Holidays in 
‘Travel in Ireland,” Southern England _- post free, 3d. 


by Stephen Gwynn - ,, ,, 3d. Guide to Scottish Holi- 
The English Lakes - ,, ,, 3d. 7 Resorts = ew om» 9. 
Lancashire Coast and a — ye 

Isle of Man - - - 3d. a ; 
North Wales » ad (Official Directory of 
, ° ° - » ow» 3d. Apartments, Hotels, 
Central Wales - _«s e & etc.) - - - = 1/- 
Peak District- os | Cathedrals, Abbeys and 
Chesterby LMS - > =. ae Shrines of History 
The Ribble Valley- - ,, ,, 3d. and Romance - isn = 

These Guide Books are obtainable at any L M S Station, Town Office 
or Railway Bookstall. 


LM 


TO IRELAND 


The Fleetwood Boat to Belfast. The Heysham Boat to Belfast. 
The Seranraer Boat to Larne. The Mail Boat Route—Holyhead to 
Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown) for Dublin 


LY 


STAY AT LMS HOTELS 
at Belfast, Portrush, Greenore and Larne. Tariffs free on application 
NS 
_BUSTON H. G. BURGESS, General Manager ST. PANCRAS 
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LOW’S CARTOONS 
in THE NEW STATESMAN 


Already Published: 


1* Mr. H. G. WELLS 10* SIR AUSTEN 
2* Mr. RAMSAY CHAMBERLAIN 
MACDONALD 11* LORD BEAVERBROOK 
3* Mr. ARNOLD 12* Mr. PHILIP 
BENNETT SNOWDEN 
4* LORD OXFORD 13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 


5* Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 14 Mr. WINSTON 

6* SIR W. JOYNSON CHURCHILL 
HICKS 15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

7®° Mr. BERNARD SHAW 16 Mr. G. K 


8* Mr. LLOYD GEORGE " CHESTERTON 
9* Mr. ST. LOE 17 THE LORD CHIEF 
STRACHEY JUSTICE 


Those marked * are now 1/- each, others 6d. each. 
Postage One Penny extra per sketch. 


PORTFOLIO 


Specially made for Cartoons. 


3/-, 


Postage 6d. extra. 


FRAMES 


Black polished wood frames (complete) are also obtainable, 
specially made for Low’s Sketches, at 2s. 6d. each, postage 
1s. extra for 1 or 2 frames. 


THE NEW 


STATESMAN 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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f SAT 
The Guarantee 
that leaves nothing 


in doubt 


VERY Pirelli Motor Car 
Cover you purchase be- 
tween now and Septem- 
ber 30th, 1926, is guaranteed 
against Bursts and Blow-outs. 
The terms of the new Guaran- 
tee show you exactly how you 
stand. Everything is clear, 
definite, and straightforward. 
There’s no room for even the 
shadow of a doubt. 


Make sure this Season — buy 
Pirelli’s and cease to worry about 
mileage. They cost no more. 


IRELLI 




















firecu Ltd., Pirelli House, 





144 Queen Victoria Street E.C. 4. 
Branch Addresses: 
MANCHESTER Hulme Hall Road, 
Chester Road. 


SOUTHAMPTON : =: Western Shore. 
GLASGOW : :_ :4 Carlton Place. 


Ask your Dealer for these 
Tyres. and be sure you 























no standard car is delivered with all the fittings which a wise 
owner will desire; so some gentle analysis of the craze for 
** gadgets ” is worth while. 

* . + 

A car is obviously none the better for a nickel-plated petro} 
can; indeed, no self-respecting vehicle will carry a spare petro} 
can, when a three way tap provides a fuel reserve as unobtrusive 
as a soldier’s iron ration. Motor-car clocks are usually ostep. 
tatious, for they are often unwound, and if wound, are ip. 
variably wrong. There is more to be said in favour of a radiator 
thermometer, since the most careful of us may occasionally 
ignore the oil or water level. An extra hooter is good, for many 
heads have been prematurely bleached by the horn refusing to 
blow when a dear old lady blunders off the kerb with her arms 
full of parcels. Should our manufacturers be callous enough to 
issue a hand-operated screen-wiper, the owner may tolerate this 
brutality unless he is an author ; but literary motorists double 
their risks of that fell disease known as author’s elbow unless 
they are quick to purchase an automatic wiper, which should 
be driven off the speedometer cable or by electricity. No 
standard car is equipped to be driven in a fog or to be reversed 
after dark. 

7” * * 

Both these emergencies are countered by fitting a spot lamp. 
Set low down on the near side of the car, it assists the driver to 
follow the road in thick mist : reversed on its bracket, it permits 
him to back the car at night without massacring his host's 
geraniums—a fruitful source of broken friendships. Since these 
ingenious toys further serve as driving mirrors and inspection 
lamps, they are well worth their cost. 

* * * 

As the tool kit is carefully secreted in some subterranean 
recess when the buyer inspects a possible car, and since the 
buyer’s attention is invariably distracted by a host of glittering 
and obtrusive fittings, the shortcomings of the outfit are seldom 
realised until a job of work has to be done. The average tool kit 
commits sins, both of omission and commission. It usuaily 
flaunts a file, a hammer and a cold chisel, which can never be of 
any possible use, and are indeed as dangerous in the hands of 
the average owner as an automatic pistol would be in the grip 
of any maiden aunt. On the other hand, it will probably be 
starved of tube and open-ended spanners, which are invaluable, 
and should be purchased in complete sets. Worst of all, it will 
usually display a miserable little vermilion tyre pump, inade- 
quate for any nobler purpose than the inflation of a child’s 
balloon. This wretched weapon should instantly be consecrated 
to its natural use, and replaced by a real “ he-man ”’ inflator, 
preferably of the foot-operated type, with a cam-lever connection. 
Human nature is ordinarily idle in the matter of tyre pressures, 
and requires to be fortified by labour-saving apparatus of genuine 


efficiency. 
* 7 ~ 


No man should require more gadgets than have now been 
reviewed, but concessions may be made to the ladies. Let the 
lady driver have every possible assistance in starting her engine. 
Give her an electric heater for the induction pipe, and a petrol 
sprayer mounted on the dashboard. The wise owner will also 
humour any corpulent dames who may occupy the stern sheets 
on occasion. Let them have little plated handles wherewith to 
haul themselves in and out: otherwise they will lay impious 
hands on more fragile fittings. Let them have a step lamp, 
or they will soon kick the paint off the valances. Above all, 
let them have a rear windscreen, or with loud complaints about 
their coiffures, they will compel the car to be closed up on the 
frowsiest August day. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


BupaPeEst, 13th June. 

r ] \HE following are some of the impressions gathered 
during a sojourn of between two and _ three 
weeks in the countries of Central Europe for the 

purpose of studying investment possibilities. Hungary 

is perplexing on account of its political situation. Reduced 
to one-third of its pre-war area and population, and 
impoverished not merely by the war, but by having had to 
suffer from a Rumanian invasion on the heels of a Com- 
munist regime, it is remarkable that the country does not 
exhibit more scars. One person here remarked that if 
I observed a comparative scarcity of motors, it was not 
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COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 53.W. 
} "Phone: Sloane $137 (2 limes). 

| Every Evening at 8.15. 

| Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 

| EDEN PHILLPOTTS* COMEDY, 


| THE FARMER'S WIFE. 





THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





— 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED. 


R SALE.—Freehold, £950, 13$ acres land of private estate, 
adjoining Peacehaven golf course.--Tus Peasant Suop, 41 Devonshire Street, 
Theobalds Road, i 8 














RPINGTON.—Sunny easily-run COTTAGE, 3 bed, 2 sit., bath 
(geyser), gas throughout ; telephone ; pleasant garden. months. 3 gns.— 
Morgan, 14, Gray’s Inn Square. Telephone: Chancery 8058. 


N ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE, with extensive views, 

A to be let, furnished, for August. 700 feet above sea level. 4 bedrooms 

single; a bathroom; garage and hard court and garden produce. £4 48. 

a week; less to ladies only.—Box 190, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Steet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EDROOM, or bed-sitting room (ladies), with board, in comfortable 
flat. Gas fire, bath, ‘phone. 20 mins. Charing Cross (electric trains).— 
4, Koo-y-Ong, Baring Road, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnisbed Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
coustant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors. telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: ‘* Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 


House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. WYNNE. 





























Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. it is 
estimated that at least 40,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :-— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING BSTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 
The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 

18. Od. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words). 

Series Rates: per line per insertion 1s. 6d. for 13, 18. 4d. 


for 26, or Is. 2d. for 52 insertions. Box Numbers should 
include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
StaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

















OTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX.—Guests received in comfortable 
house close to sea and downs. Terms: Season 4 gns., out of Season 3 gns. 
—Address St. Margarets, Rottingd Teleph 36. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





IRLING GAP HOTEL, near Eastbourne.—Bungalow on the 
South Downs. Nine-hole golf course adjoining. Bathing; prawning. 
Electric light. Beer and wine licence. Telephone: Eastbourne 19194. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms ; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


[AST SOURNE.— VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Bestlocality, central. Large, brightrooms. Wireless. Tennis.— 
Mrs. H. RocErs (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 











ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor sanitation. 
Terms very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon, 


“OUR OF THE HAPPIEST DAYS I have spent on any farm,” 
writes a reader of THE New Statesman, after spending Whitsuntide at 
Heney Hall Farm, Congresbury, Somerset. All modern conveniences. 

Teanis Court. A restful place amidst glorious surroundings. Very moderate charges. 

~—Write Mrs. REGINALD WEAR. 


ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, 
Park-Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger 

Close to bea: ‘orests—every modern convenience. Terms from 7s. a 

day. Information and pamphlets from G. A. TAYLOR, 6 Gracechureh Street, London, 

BCs, ot direct from E. und M, Lotst, Proprietors. 

N FIGHBOURHOOD OF PYRENEES.—Lady (French writer, 
lecturer and historian) receives paying guests in comfortable, well-furnished 
house with large garden in Fleurance, Gers. Excellent cooking. Very 

Modetate terms. Delightful excursions. French society. Lessons aad tuition in 
history and literature by arrangement.—Apply to 29 Waterlow Court, London, 

N.W., in first instance. 


ORMANDY.—French and English visitors received in seaside 
country house. Beautiful unfrequented coast and country; bathing, tennis. 


Sixteen bedrooms, bath, modern sanitation. Easy journey. REDUCED 
Cherbourg 














FoR JUNE—JULY.—Mrs. TALBOT, Omonville-la-Petite, Beaumont-Hague, 








FRANCE, Switzerland, Austria. Gentleman taking holidays in 
these countries invites a few congenial people to complete party. Inexpensive, 

ny Apply Rev. “ J,” care of P. W. Cooper & Co., 11, King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 2. 








- LITERARY 
£200 CASH offered for best Novel. Full particulars free. Stories, 
Films, Essays, Music, , also desired. No reading fees.— 


Mewrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL LIMITED, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898. 


L®ARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, S.W. r. 





R™ SHETLAND Pullovers, J erseys,Cardigans, Stockings, Scarves, 

ete. Finest soft cosy Shetland wool, extremely light and elastic, knitted for 

you personally by expert knitters. Shetland prices FAR LESS than shop 

prices for an inferior article.—Send postcard for illustrated booklet to Wa. 
D. Jounson, ST8, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, N.B. 





REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

etc., Turaed and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

lurning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate, Lonponw Turninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N.16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 





Sp ae of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett's 


Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost {3 128., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 5s., 
cost {9 98.: George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vois., si copy, £4 48.; 
Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., {40; Symonds Ben- 


venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12 ; London Spy, 1699-1700 18 parts com- 
plete, £5; Hodgkin’s Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruickshank Comic Almanac, 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., {12; Blake's 


Designs for Gray’s Yee ty £10, cost {15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
1824, illus., rare, £4 48. ; mch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hy 
Urme Burial, etc., First Editi 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 


vols., £3 98. Rare Books sup; . Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 
or parcels of books purc’ for cash.—_ HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders 
12 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











DURING THE RECENT STRIKE 
POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS’ COPIES 
WERE DESPATCHED AS USUAL. 


CeCe eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee eee eer eeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeey 
. 

. 
Pesreeeeeseeees 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - - - Ws. Od. 
Six Months - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months - - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Toe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 




















Kingsway, London, W.C-. 2. 
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to be attributed only to poverty but rather to the fact 
that the Rumanians, when they plundered the country, 
took practically every car that was in running order, a 
circumstance which does not prevent Budapest from 
possessing a magnificent new  three-storied garage 
approached by inclines on a more modern scale than is 
to be found in the whole of Britain. There is a terrible 
lack of capital in the country, and it is hard for us to 
realise local conditions. House-owners are compelled by 
law to charge rents 25 to 50 per cent. below pre-war gold 
rentals, Naturally, such rents are not remunerative, 
and it is difficult to raise money on the security of buildings 
which are not paying their way. On the other hand, 
municipalities, companies and other habitual borrowers 
are entirely free from debt, as their pre-war loans and 
mortgages are easily paid off in depreciated currency, 
the equivalent of the present price of a box of cigars being 
sufficient in some cases to extinguish such indebtedness. 
My room in the hotel here costs Kr. 270,000 a night, plus 
tax. There is not a single coin in circulation, and the lowest 
note one sees is one for Kr. 1,000 the pre-war value of which 
was about £41, but which to-day is worth just under 
three-farthings. 


* * * 


Up to quite recently, the Austrian currency was as bad, 
but it has now introduced a new one, the fresh unit being 
the schilling, worth about 8d., and coins are again in 
circulation. Hungary is to follow this example at the 
end of the year with yet another currency, the Pengo, 
worth about 9d. Here we have an instance of the terrible 
manner in which the Governments of these Succession 
States act. The United States and Canada can retain 
their political independence although they employ the 
same monetary unit, but these little political entities, 
not content with erecting new customs and passport 
barriers (at Komarom you pass a beautiful bridge across 
the Danube, erected at great cost to facilitate traffic ; 
now one side is in Hungary, and the other in Czechoslovakia, 
the railway station being in the former and the greater 
part of the town in the latter, and great expenditure is 
incurred on customs and passport officials, soldiers and 
police, on each side, to obstruct the traffic for which the 
bridge was built) now adopt new and distinct currencies. 
Of course, it is quite simple when you know it. To convert 
Hungarian gold crowns into pengo, all you have to do is 
to reduce them to paper crowns by multiplying by 14,450, 
then strike off the last three figures, multiply by eight and 
divide by a hundred. At least, this is the official formula. 
Hungary has a rich soil and an industrious population, 
and if it had no aristocracy or politicians, it would be 
a wonderful field for investment. As it is, surrounded by 
a watchful and perhaps covetous neighbour, and with 
its finances still under international control, so long as 
the League of Nations loan is outstanding, it is in my 
opinion quite a promising field in some directions. In 
its truncated form the country is as much dependent upon 
a good harvest as is Canada, and in this respect indications 
thus far are better than they have been for many years. 
The half-dozen Hungarian loans that have been floated 
in London and New York are, in my opinion, well worth 
buying for mixing purposes with other investments ; 
the cheapest of the lot is the Consolidated Municipalities 
of Hungary 74 per cent. Bonds quoted in New York at 
about 93. In the country itself, I have discovered only 
one highly attractive investment suitable for British 
investors. 

* * * 

One cannot talk with business men in these Central 
European countries without realising the overwhelming 
importance of Germany to them all. England is regarded 
with awe as a tremendously rich country, whose financiers 





do not avail themselves of the excellent investment oppor. 
tunities offering in Central Europe, owing probably to 
the fact that the only foreign language with which they 
are acquainted is that spoken in the Folies Bergeéres, but 
Germany, that phalanx of 65 million people highly organised 
and in a central geographical position, is the keystone to 
the Central European arch. So much confidence in the 
future of Germany have many of the business men in the 
surrounding countries, that I find several of them are in. 
vesting their own money in German Bonds and shares in 
preference to securities of their own country. As indicated 
last week, I see no prospect of Austria, as at present 
constituted, ever being a self-supporting unit. Undoubted 
progress is being made, notably in the direction of electri- 
fication, and Vienna, by means of a forward Socialist 
policy, is becoming quite a rich city, although the business 
men I meet aver that this is wholly at the expense of private 
trade and industry. By developing a Fremdenindustrie, 
which should be possible, for Vienna is surely the most 
attractive city in the world, part of the annual debit 
balance might be recovered; but there is no prospect of 
this ever bridging the entire gulf. So long as international 
loans are forthcoming (and I see that the Austrian Province 
of Styria has just placed $5,000,000 of 7 per cent. Bonds 
in New York, at a price to yield the investor 7} per cent.) 
the seriousness of the situation will beconcealed. There is, 
in my opinion, no solution of the Austrian problem except 
fusion with Germany; and I believe it is more economic 
than political considerations that dictate this desire on 
the part of many people in Austria, who can look ahead 
and who realise that Vienna would at once become the 
second, and as regards the arts, the first, city in Germany. 
I find an increasing interest in Russia, people in Central 
Europe realising the enormous importance of that market. 
Several companies are being formed to develop trade there 
in conjunction with the various organisations of the 
Russian Government. When I referred to the unfavourable 
views on the Russian situation expressed in England, a 
financier, whose political opinions are certainly very far 
removed from Bolshevism, replied that al] these gloomy 
views emanated from people who had not been to Russia, 
whereas all those who, like himself, had visited that, 
country, came back convinced of its future. 
A. Emm Davies. 
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